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in  Home  Furnishings 
— 22  reference  charts 


Fibers  arid  fabrics  in  home  furnishings  (page  23) 


Hecht  knows  how  to  put  sparkle  and  speed 

into  suburban  stores! 

I 

r 

1 1  months  from  digging  to  opening! 

14  months  from  start  of  working  drawings  to  opening!  ! 

Back  in  1926,  Abbott  Merkt  first  went  to  work  for  The  Hecht  Co.  At  that  I 

time  there  was  no  parking  problem  and  branch  store  expansion  hadn't  i 

started. 

How  times  have  changed!  Our  most  recent  job  for  Hecht  in  the  Baltimore  , 

area  is  the  new  160,000  square  foot  Edmondson  store,  with  parking  for  | 

1,000  cars  —  our  8th  project  for  them  in  that  area  —  opening  in  October. 

Perhaps  this  will  give  a  clue  as  to  how  to  make  your  next  branch  store  a  I 

sparkling,  speedy  reality.  I 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY^ 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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Management  Perspecthe 


By  J.  Gofdon  Dokins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


What  Makes  a 

LtAUtRsmi*  oiisists  ot  more  than  the  personality 
traits  of  an  individual.  One  may  have  all  the  “executive 
i  qualities’’— authority,  ambition,  interest  and  enthusiasm, 
lovalty,  integrity,  knowledge,  resourcefulness,  inspiration, 
etc.-but  these  alone  are  not  enough.  The  executive  needs 
!  to  be  expert  in  the  technique  of  getting  things  done 
through  people.  Here  are  20  rules  of  action  that  work. 

-  1.  Treat  People  As  Individuals.  Treat  them  as  human 

t.  beings,  not  as  so  many  pairs  of  hands.  Be  on  a  friendly 
'  basis  with  all  your  staff,  know  their  names  and  use  them. 

I  Practice  fairness  in  all  your  ilealings  with  them;  fairness  in 
the  assignment  of  duties,  days  off,  lunch  hours  and  relief 
[leriods.  Be  fair  in  the  handling  of  problems;  investigate 
I  carefully  and  get  the  facts  before  making  a  decision. 

Treating  people  as  individuals  also  means  accepting 
responsibility  for  the  personal  welfare  of  each  member  of 
your  staff.  A  good  leader  makes  sure  that  his  people  have 
safe  and  satisfactory  working  conditions,  the  right  furni¬ 
ture  and  equipment  and  adequate  ventilation  and  lighting. 

2.  Provide  Job  Satisfaction.  Use  every  opportunity  to 
;  build  up  in  your  subordinates  a  sense  of  the  importance 
!  of  their  work.  Every  one  likes  to  feel  that  his  work  is 
important  and  that  he  is  making  some  contribution  to  the 
overall  aims  of  the  store.  This  will  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  take  pride  in  his  work. 

Show  your  people  that  you  have  confidence  in  them  and 
that  you  expect  them  to  do  their  best.  It  is  a  natural 
tendency  for  people  to  perform  according  to  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  them.  If  they  know  their  boss  has  the  confidence 
in  them  to  expect  a  first  rate  job,  that’s  what  it  will 
I  usually  be. 

Remember,  too,  that  no  man  can  continue  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  w'ork  unless  he  knows  that  it  is  effective.  So 
arrange  for  your  people  to  see  completed  jobs,  either  the 
thing  or  its  picture.  Let  them  see  copies  of  customer  com¬ 
pliments,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  share  in  the  pride  of 
accomplishment. 

3.  Make  the  Best  Use  of  Each  Worker's  Ability.  Is  each 
member  of  your  department  placed  on  the  job  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted?  Are  any  of  your  workers  ready  for  added 
responsibility?  To  make  the  best  use  of  each  worker’s 
;  abilities,  encourage  initiative:  ask  workers  for  their  ideas 
and  give  credit  for  those  ideas  that  are  used. 
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Leader  (Part  2) 

4.  Keep  Your  People  Informed  on  Matters  Affecting  Them. 

Let  them  know  your  plans;  it  will  give  them  that  all- 
important  sense  of  participation.  If  you  discuss  your  plan 
with  your  subordinates  before  it  is  in  final  form,  it  becomes 
as  much  theirs  as  yours. 

Always  be  sure  to  tell  workers  in  advance  about  changes 
that  will  affect  them,  giving  the  reasons  for  each  change. 

5.  Let  Your  People  Know  Where  They  Stand.  The  day  of 

“treat  ’em  rough  and  tell  ’em  nothing’’  has  passed.  Peri¬ 
odical  rating  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  ratings  to  be  discussed  with  employees  so  they 
can  bolster  weak  points  and  clear  up  misunderstandings. 

6.  Delegate  Responsibility  for  Details  to  Your  Subordi¬ 
nates.  This  is  the  essence  of  administration.  The  execu¬ 
tive  who  insists  on  keeping  his  hand  on  details  discourages 
his  subordinates  by  competing  with  them.  The  capable 
ones  will  quit;  the  others  will  sit  back  and  let  him  do 
the  work.  And  he  will  have  no  time  for  the  thinking  and 
planning  that  are  important  parts  of  his  job. 

True  delegation  means  that  the  subordinate  is  given 
some  responsibility  and  enough  authority  to  carry  out  that 
responsibility.  Delegation  should  be  done  in  such  a  way 
that  the  duty  and  authority  of  every  subordinate  is  clearly 
understood  by  him  and  by  those  who  work  with  him.  It 
doesn’t  consist  of  calling  in  department  heads  and  telling 
them:  “This  is  what  I  want  done;  this  is  the  way  to  do  it.” 
It  means,  rather,  inviting  them  to  confer  and  asking  them, 
“Is  this  the  best  thing  to  do?  Is  this  the  best  way  to 
do  it?’’  And  then  saying:  “Now  go  and  get  it  done.’’ 

7.  Give  a  Courteous  Hearing  to  Ideas  from  Subordinates. 

The  ideas  may  sound  fantastic  but  don’t  say  so.  There’s 
no  surer  way  to  discourage  ideas  from  subordinates  than 
to  disparage  or  ridicule.  And  the  next  idea  from  the 
person  ridiculed  might  have  been  the  one  you  wanted. 
Also  give  weight  to  the  fact  that  people  carry  out  best 
their  own  ideas.  When  two  ideas  of  equal  merit  come  up, 
it’s  usually  good  strategy  to  choose  the  one  developed  by 
the  person  who  will  carry  out  the  project. 

8.  Give  Credit  and  Praise  When  Due.  Taking  for  yourself 
credit  that  really  belongs  to  one  of  your  people  destroys 
his  initiative  and  willingness  to  take  responsibility.  Giving 

(Continued  on  page  9) 
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We  look  upon  Otis  Maintenance  a® 
because  merchandise  has  to  beae^ 


THE  CRESCENT 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


“Our  store,  THE  CRESCENT,  has  325,000 
square  feet  of  selling  space  on  six  floors  in 
two  connecting  buildings,  with  traffic  flowing 
from  three  streets,"  soys  Mr.  R.  A.  PATERSON, 
President  and  General  Manager.  "If  any 
part  of  our  OTIS  transportation  system  should 
fail,  it  would  immediately  affect  sales 
volume  in  our  upper  floor  areas. 


“We  have  too  much  to  lose  to  settle  for  anything  less  than  full  OTIS  Maintenance 
for  our  1 0  Escalators,  6  Passenger  Elevators  and  3  Freight  Elevators. 


“We  couldn’t  have  made  a  happier  choice  because  OTIS  insists  that  their  best 
salesman  is  a  perfectly  performing  OTIS  installation.  And  with  the  OTIS  Spokane 
service  office  only  minutes  away  we  can  forget  about  emergency  service  and  concen¬ 
trate  on  offering  the  merchandise  values  that  have  made  THE  CRESCENT  famous.” 


R.  A.  PATERSON  (at  right  in  photo) 
President  &  General  Monogtr 
WM.  B.  KERR  (at  left  in  photo) 

Pint  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
SPOKANE  DRY  GOODS  CO. 

THE  CRESCENT 
Spokane,  Washington 
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'ENGINEERED  SERVICE 
BY  THE  MAKER  ' 


Only  Otis  Maintenance  offers 
these  advantages  to  owners  of 
Otis  Escalators  and  Elevators 


rT’l  “Engineered  Service"  by  the  maker  maintains  the  orig- 
inal  efficiency  of  the  installation  and  assures  peak  per- 1 
formance  at  all  times. 


Services  of  factory-and-field  trained  men  with  a  knowl¬ 


edge  of  elevatoring  that  can’t  be  matched. 


rjl  Availability  of  original  or  improved  replacement  ports 
I— '  for  every  installation,  regardless  of  its  age. 


Ei 


OTIS  E  l_  E  VATO  R  COM  PA  NY*  360  ELEVENTH  AV  ENUE*NEVV  YORK  1.  N.  Y. 

STO  RES 
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Freedom  from  unexpected,  expensive  repair  bills. 
There’s  just  one  fixed  monthly  charge.  It  con  be  budg¬ 
eted.  It’s  adjusted  annually,  up  or  down,  on  labor  and 
material  costs  only.  Never  because  of  the  age  or  con¬ 
dition  of  the  equipment. 


Guarantee  of  the  maker’s  high  standards  of  safety 
through  the  constant  checking  and  replacing  of  parts 
in  advance  of  their  breakdown  point. 


jv^l  Elimination  of  all  guesswork  in  testing  and  repairing  by 
using  specially  designed  tools  and  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  to  minimize  shutdowns. 

Systematic  upkeep  and  replacement  of  parts  extends 
the  life  of  an  installation  indefinitely. 

17]  The  value  of  a  maker’s  pride.  A  perfectly  performing 
Otis  installation  is  Otis’  best  salesman.  That’s  why  we’re 
never  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  peak  perform¬ 
ance  at  all  times. 
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JIMMINY  CHRISTMAS 

what  a  wonderful  gift  item 


Get  this!  Brilliant  red  sleepers 
with  Grip-EZ  plastic  dotted  soles,  packed  in  Christmas 
decorated  polyethylene  bags! 

Featured  November  and  December  in  5  top  circulation 
women’s  magazines.  Your  local  distributor 
has  complete  stock,  including  E-Z  sleepers 

in  a  raft  of  colors,  prints  and  styles. 
Order  in  depth  today! 
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Perspective  (Continued  from  page  5) 

hull  |)iopei  recognition  for  what  he  does  has  a  double 
eSect.  He  gets  credit  for  doing  the  job;  you  get  credit  for 
building  an  able  staff. 

Praise  the  job,  not  the  person.  Praise  little  things  as 
well  as  big.  The  humdruni  worker  who  is  always  on  the 
job  doing  a  loyal,  if  not  sensational,  job  is  deserving  of 
praise  for  her  faitlifulness  and  dependability. 

Praise  in  public.  Praise  that  others  can  hear  has  multi¬ 
ple  impact.  It  raises  the  morale,  standing  and  self-confi¬ 
dence  of  any  man.  But  be  sure  the  person  who  is  praised 
is  the  one  who  deserves  it,  and  that  other  people  who  are 
involved  get  recognition,  too. 

I  9.  Suggest,  Rather  Than  Command.  It’s  best  to  make 
vour  wishes  known  by  suggestions  or  recjuests.  If  your 
people  have  initiative  and  ability,  this  will  get  vastly 
better  results  than  orders  or  commands.  When  you  do 
make  a  request  or  suggestion,  be  sure  to  tell  the  reasons 
for  it.  People  want  to  know  not  only  what  they  are  doing 
but  why  they  are  doing  it. 

10.  Avoid  Domineering.  Cherish  the  esteem  of  people 
with  whom  you  wish  to  maintain  friendly  relations.  Pro¬ 
tect  them  from  your  own  desire  to  feel  important.  Don’t 
throw  your  weight  around— even  if  you’re  right!  The  able 
executive  thinks  of  his  staff  as  working  with  him,  not 
for  him. 

11.  Criticize  or  Reprove  Constructively.  When  you  criti¬ 
cize,  be  sure  its  the  method,  not  the  motive,  that  is 
being  questioned.  Be  sure,  too,  to  criticize  in  private. 
Unfortunately,  this  fundamental  rule  is  broken  every  day. 
Reprimands  in  the  presence  of  others  cause  resentment 
instead  of  a  desire  to  do  better  next  time.  And  to  criticize 
a  subordinate  while  people  from  his  department  are  pres¬ 
ent  undermines  his  authority  as  well  as  his  morale. 

12.  Get  the  Whole  Story  Before  You  Act.  Don’t  jump  to 
conclusions.  No  matter  how  cut  and  dried  the  issue  looks, 
never  make  up  your  mind  until  you’ve  heard  both  sides. 
It’s  also  important  not  to  let  anyone  think  you’ve  made 
up  your  mind  until  he  has  a  chance  to  defend  himself.  If 
you  make  it  a  habit  to  get  the  whole  story  before  you  act,  it 
will  help  you  to  avoid  embarrassing  mistakes  you  will  have 
to  apologize  for  later.  It  w’ill  win  you  a  reputation  for  fair¬ 
ness  and  it  will  make  people  more  willing  to  accept  your 
decisions. 

13.  Be  a  Good  Listener.  The  best  and  fastest  way  to  know 
your  people  is  to  encourage  them  to  talk,  to  draw  them 
out,  to  ask  questions.  A  good  listener  does  this  best;  a 
teller  encourages  them  only  to  be  silent. 

Genuine  sympathy  is  a  basic  must  to  learning  how  our 
fellow  men  feel.  But  there  are  a  few  basic  don’ts.  Don’t 
put  a  man  off  when  he  is  in  a  mocxi  to  talk.  He’ll  think 
you  are  not  interested  and  may  never  come  back.  Don’t 
interrupt  a  man  if  he  has  something  he  wants  to  say.  Let 
him  finish  it.  It’s  his  ideas  we  want,  not  echoes  of  our  own. 

Never  dominate  a  conversation  or  a  meeting,  unless  for 
a  good  reason.  A  good  trick  is  this:  if  both  you  and  one 


of  your  people  start  to  say  something  at  the  same  time, 
always  give  him  the  right  of  way. 

14.  Uphold  the  Dignity  and  Authority  of  Your  Office. 

Every  position  of  leadership  carries  with  it  a  certain  pres¬ 
tige.  A  good  leader  will  uphold  the  dignity  of  his  office 
for  he  must  do  this  to  uphold  the  company.  If  a  man 
is  lacking  in  respect  for  himself,  |jeople  will  be  slow  to 
trust  him.  They  feel  that  if  he  will  not  protect  his  own 
interests,  he  will  not  protect  their  interests  either. 

Remember  you’re  a  symbol.  You  represent  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  group  you  lead.  Your  people  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  be  proud  of  you.  They  want  you  to 
behave  like  a  leader  and  look  like  a  leader. 

15.  Set  a  Good  Example.  The  executive  sets  the  style 
for  his  people.  If  he  is  irregular  in  his  habits,  late  for 
appointments,  careless  about  facts,  bored  in  attitude,  they 
will  be  too.  But  if  the  right  people  are  on  his  staff,  they 
will  follow  a  good  example  much  more  eagerly  than  a 
bad  one. 

16.  Be  Consistent.  An  executive  who  flies  off  the  handle 
and  sets  off  fireworks  frightens  subordinates  into  their 
shells  and  bewilders  them.  One  can  truly  follow  only  the 
leader  whose  course  is  steady  and  whose  reactions  are 
predictable. 

17.  Don't  Be  Absorbed  in  Details.  Absorption  in  petty 
details  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  many 
executives.  They  explain  this  absorption  on  such  grounds 
as  these:  “If  I  don’t  do  it  myself,  it  won’t  get  done,’’  or 
“It’s  quicker  to  do  it  myself  and,  besides,  I  know  then  it 
will  be  done  right.’’  So  one  of  the  major  tools  of  manage¬ 
ment  is  the  “control  report.’’  By  proper  use  of  well 
thought  out  reports,  an  executive  can  follow  up  assign¬ 
ments  and  not  have  to  do  the  work  himself. 

18.  Be  Modest  in  Accepting  Praise.  When  credit  is  given 
you  by  others,  be  modest  in  accepting  it  and  be  sure  to 
include  those  who  helped  you  win  it. 

19.  When  You  Make  a  Mistake,  Admit  It.  No  executive 
loses  face  when  he  admits  he’s  wrong,  if  he  isn’t  wrong  too 
often!  What  you  gain  is  confidence  in  your  fairness  and 
honesty,  an  asset  beyond  price  to  any  executive. 

20.  Put  Your  Policies  in  Writing.  This  practice  not  only 
helps  to  train  your  own  mind,  but  also  it  helps  your  people 
to  understand  clearly  what  you  want  done  and  in  what 
way.  It  will  relieve  you  of  daily  explanations,  daily  inter¬ 
ruptions,  daily  doubts  and  difficulties. 

No  matter  what  our  particular  jobs  may  be,  let’s  try 
to  be  good  leaders.  Let  us  always  remember  that  there  are 
always  those  beneath  us  who  are  hungry  for  the  kind  of 
leadership  I  have  been  talking  about.  To  the  degree  that 
this  quality  of  leadership  can  be  developed  in  every  seg¬ 
ment  of  your  organization,  to  that  degree  will  your  depart¬ 
ment  and  store  prosper. 
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For  fast,  accurate  and  economical  . 

^  Ready-to-Wear  Marking  . . . 

DENNISON  DIAL-S^^^^ 

OFFERS  THE  OUTSTANDING  METHOD 
OF  SETTING  AND  CHANGING  COPY! 


These  features  give  you  increased 
productivity: 


1 .  Merchandise  code  and  price  are  set  by  simple 
turns  of  the  dial  knob. 

2.  No  type  chase,  no  type  to  set,  no  need  to 
proofread  tags. 

3.  Because  there  is  no  type  to  handle  and  no  pad 
to  ink,  operators'  hands  remain  clean,  can’t  soil 
tickets  or  merchandise. 

4.  Wide  range  of  tag  sizes  and  styles. 

5.  Flexibility  of  Dennison  system  means  it  fits 
your  needs  for  repricing,  for  handling  returns  and 
for  unit  stock  control. 


No  initial  investment  either!  The 

Dial-Set  is  rented,  and  requires  no 
capital  investment.  The  low  monthly 
rental  —  usually  charged  to  current 
operating  expense  —  includes  service 
as  defined  in  the  standard  rental 
agreement.  When  you  install  a 
Dennison  Dial-Set,  your  savings 
begin  at  once! 

For  full  information 
mite: 


’^AVAILABLE  IN  TWO  MODELS 


MODEL  B  DIAL-SET 

for  highest  efficiency  in 
‘‘color  for  size"  systems. 


MODEL  C  DIAL-SET 

for  continuous  strip  tags  in  a 
wide  variety  of  sizes. 


MACHINE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


Dennison  Manufocturing  Company,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 
In  Canada:  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Drummondville,  P.  Q. 


PRINT-PUNCH,  DIAL-SET  AND  PINNING  MACHINES  •  PRICE  REMA?KERS  •  TICKETS  AND  SUPPLIES 


I 


STORE 


IEletironks.  NRDCiA’s  46th  National  Convention— January  7 
K)  January  l(•-J)rolnises  niutli  that  is  new.  And  what  toiild  be 
newer  than  electronics?  Milton  H.  Woll,  director  of  the  Retail 
Research  Institute,  has  scheduled  a  session  with  the  theme, 
■‘Froin  Hhie  Sky  to  .Solid  (;round  Through  Research  in  Elec- 
intiiics.  ’  Some  stores  are  already  making  use  of  electronics; 
oihers  are  |)ieparing  for  the  change.  These  activities  will  be 
(lestribed  and  speakers  will  give  information  on  the  kinds  of 
equipment  now  available  and  the  step  by  step  retjuirements  for 
getting  an  installation  into  operation.  Cresap,  McCormick  R; 
Paget  rccentlv  tompletetl  a  survey  of  the  field  and  one  of  their 
representatives  will  jrresent  salient  features  of  this  investigation. 

Seeking  New  Methods,  (amtroversy  and  new  ideas  will  spark 
the  two  sessions  planned  by  the  Controllers’  Congress.  Walden 
P.  Hobbs,  vice  jiresident  and  assistant  treasurer,  Consolidated 
Drv  (i<M)ds  Co..  .Springiield,  Mass.,  will  chair  a  joint  session  of 
the  Conirolleis’  Congress  and  .Sales  Promotion  Division  which 
leatures  a  dist  tission  on  "Can  .Advertising  Planning  and  Budget¬ 
ing  Be  Improved?”  \  cotitroller,  a  publicity  director  and  a  retail 
idvertising  representative  trf  one  t)f  the  leading  newspaper  chains 
will  give  prepared  talks,  to  be  followed  by  general  discussion  and 
debate.  The  big  (piestion,  says  Controllers’  Congress  general 
manager  Sam  Flanel,  will  involve  distribution  of  the  advertising 
dollar  amotig  the  store’s  various  departments. 

Who  .Should  S|>end  What?  "Why,  for  example,”  asks  Flanel, 
"should  the  fur  department,  which  does  7/10  of  one  per  cent 
ot  a  store’s  business,  spend  .S.9  per  cent  of  its  volume  on  adver¬ 
tising,  while  other  departments  with  larger  volumes,  higher 
markons  and  higher  turnovers,  spend  smaller  percentages  of 
(heir  sales  on  advertising?  Is  the  heavy  investment  in  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  fur  department  well  spent?  .And  what  is  the  basis 
lor  this  type  of  distribution?” 

How  to  Set  Prices.  The  retail  inventory  method,  Sam  Flanel 
ilaims,  has  had  a  strangle  hold  on  pricing  methods  and  mer- 
ihandising  thinking  for  too  long.  Therefore,  at  the  second  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Controllers’  Congre.ss,  Roy  If.  Myers,  president,  John 
(i.  Myers  Co.,  Inc.,  Albany,  N.  V.,  will  discuss  the  need  for  a 
new  approat  h— a  talk  which  promises  -to  proclaim  that  cutting 
liK)se  from  devotion  to  the  obsolete  is  a  necessity.  .Also,  Robert 
1.  Jones  of  Arthur  .Andersen  Q).,  Chicag<»,  Ill.,  will  explain 
vmie  of  the  new  ways  of  establishing  selling  prices  which 
have  been  tried  in  stores  and  will  comment  on  the  success  of 
those  experiments. 

One  Idea,  But  Thoroughly — that’s  the  approach  Bill  Burston  is 
taking  for  each  of  this  year’s  six  Merchandising  Division  sessions. 
"Doing  it  up  with  depth,”  he  calls  it  and  hopes  that  this  kind 
of  concentration  on  a  single  area  in  a  single  specialty  will  bring 
(oncrete  answers  and  solutions.  Therefore,  the  first  session,  on 
ready-to-wear,  will  be  confined  to  the  younger  generation  and 
will  deal  with  three  key  aspects;  'The  Opportunities  in  Infants’ 
and  Children’s  Wear;  The  Opportunities  in  Sub-teens  and 
Teens;  and  'The  Opportunities  in  Juniors— all  in  tune  with  the 
main  theme,  "The  Younger  Ceneration’s  Enormous  Volume 
Potential.”  The  chairman  will  be  Martin  O.  Kahn,  fashion 
director,  Macy’s,  New  York. 

L«’s  Go  Downtown!  “Reversing  the  Down  Trend  of  ’Down¬ 
town’  Volume”  is  the  theme  of  the  general  merchandising  ses- 
wn,  which  will  cover  five  sub-topics:  What’s  Happening  to 


"Downtown”— The  ('.hanging  Store;  Turning  the  Tide  “Down¬ 
town”— The  Changing  Outer  Factors;  Merchandising  “Down¬ 
town”— Problems  and  Opportunities:  Sales  Promoting  “Down¬ 
town”;  and  'The  Changing  Function  of  the  Buyer.  Egil  E.  Krogh, 
president.  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  (xi.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
the  chairman.  On  Tuesday  afternexm,  January  8,  Harry  Weis- 
man,  merchandise  manager.  The  Hecht  (Jo.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
will  conduct  a  session  on  “Hosiery— Sick  Lady  of  the  Street  Fhxir.” 

In  the  Interest  of  Profit.  The  Merchandising  Division’s  meeting 
on  W'ednesday  morning,  January  9,  under  Sam  Cardone,  piece 
giMxfs  buyer,  Forbes  R:  Wallace,  .Springfield,  Mass.,  has  the  title 
“Merchandising  to  a  Profit  in  Piece  Ctxxls”  and  will  deal  with 
these  (|uestions:  What  Both  .Manufacturer  and  Retailer  IVIust 
Do  to  Restore  Piece  (itxxls  as  the  Number  One  Department; 
Building  Piece  (J<x)ds  Sales  Through  .Sewing  .Machines;  Success¬ 
ful  Piece  (i<x)ds  Operations  in  Branch  Stores;  The  Need  for 
More  Cro.ss  Margin  in  Piece  (J(x)ds:  Six  Most  Urgent  Problems 
in  Piece  (kxjds.  This  last  topic  will  be  examined  by  a  six-man 
panel  (»f  experts. 

“.Making  People  Buy  More”  is  the  theme  of  the  “Put  and  Take” 
merchandising  session.  F'irst,  the  audience  will  l>e  divided  into 
six  groups  for  preliminary  discussions  and  then  a  panel  of  six 
leaders  will  report  on  six  all-inclusive  methods  for  stores  to 
build  volume  profitably.  Proceedings  will  be  chaired  by  David 
Bluthenthal,  vice  president.  The  Gus  Blass  Co.,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  The  final  merchandising  meeting  will  hxjk  into  five 
areas  of  “Building  a  Bigger  Men’s  Wear  Business,”  under  the 
chairmanship  of  .Sidney  1..  Rosenzweig,  vice  president.  Mutual 
Buying  Syndicate:  Grass-Rooting  the  .AIMBW  program;  Another 
LfK)k  at  'The  “Fifth  Season”;  Get  Set  With  the  Younger  Genera¬ 
tion;  Wash-’N-Wear;  and  1957’s  Fashion  Opportunities. 

Credit  Innovations.  During  the  past  year,  there  have  been  many 
changes  and  adaptations  in  store  tredit  plans  and  the  Credit 
Management  Division  will  devote  its  convention  sessions  to 
critical  examination  of  these  developments.  F'irst,  they  will  hold 
an  early  bird  session  at  8:15  Tuesday  morning,  January  8,  for 
an  open  forum  panel  discussion  on  the  credit  problems  of  smaller 
stores.  'The  regular  meeting,  set  for  9:30  'Tuesday  morning,  is 
titled  “.A  (i(X)d  L<K)k  .At  New  Credit  Plans”  and,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  R.  .M.  Grinager,  tredit  manager.  The  |.  L. 
TIudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  consider  five  key  subjects. 
Division  manager  .A.  L.  Trotta  promises  “brief  anti  meaty  pres¬ 
entations  followetl  by  open  tlistussions.” 

Credit  Topics.  First,  there  will  be  an  evaluation  of  The  Wise 
Promotioti  of  New  Credit  Plan.s— as  selling  t(x>ls  and  as  a  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  Sett»ntl,  Mr.  Grinager  will  explain  J.  L.  Hudson’s 
system  of  charge  accounts  having  optional  terms,  a  new  tredit 
arrangement  which  gives  the  customer  the  choice,  each  month, 
of  paying  her  account  in  full  or  leaving  a  balance  for  which 
there  is  a  slight  carrying  charge.  Third,  F'rank  I.ayton, 
Strawbridge  R:  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  talk  on  CJtm- 
tinuous  Budget  .Accounts  and  how  revolving  tredit  principles 
are  being  applied  to  instalment  buying  of  big-ticket  items  so 
that  the  customer  does  not  have  to  go  to  the  credit  department 
for  each  purchase.  Fourth  will  be  a  talk  on  the  recent  adap¬ 
tation  of  flexible  limits  on  revolving  cretlit  accounts;  and  fifth, 
Kenneth  Mages,  partner  in  the  firm  of  Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  & 
Smart,  New  York,  will  give  the  controller’s  pennt  of  view  on 
revolving  credit. 
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69  Ways 

to  Improve 
Merchandising  Profits 


By  William  Burston,  Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 


IN  last  month’s  Stores,  I  wrote  about  the  need  for 
cooperation  from  manufacturers  to  secure  better  mark¬ 
up.  In  dwelling  so  much  upon  the  contribution  the 
manufacturer  could  make,  I  was  not  suggesting  that  as 
the  only  means  by  which  stores  could  raise  their  present 
marginal  profit.  Far  from  it. 

We  certainly  need  and  would  most  heartily  welcome 
the  manufacturer’s  cooperation.  Those  who  provide 
more  markup  in  one  form  or  another  will  be  giving 
themselves  a  tremendous  boost.  But  resourceful  retail¬ 
ers  do  not  rely  only  on  that  possibility.  This  list  of  69 
ways  of  merchandising  for  better  profits  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  can  do  and  are  doing  a  great  deal  on 
their  own: 


1. 


“Use  your  feet  around  the  mar¬ 
ket.” 


O  Seek  out  merchandise  at  $21- 
"  $21.50  a  dozen  instead  of  $22.50 
to  sell  for  $2.98;  $27-$28.50  instead 
of  $30  a  dozen  to  sell  for  $3.98;  $42- 
$43.50  a  dozen  instead  of  $45  to  sell 
for  $5.98,  etc. 

^  Get  back  to  pre-war  costs  on 
single  cost  ready-to-wear  price 
lines:  $10.75  (not  $11.75)  for  $19.95 
retail:  $16.75  (not  $17.75)  for  $29.95 
retail:  $18.75  (not  $19.75)  for  $25  re¬ 
tail:  $22.75  (not  $23.75)  for  $39.95 
retail,  etc. 


Look  for  cooperative  vendors  in 
new  as  well  as  traditional  areas. 


^  Don’t  price  promotional  mer¬ 
chandise  too  low:  remember  you 
must  allow  for  markdowns. 


SPlan  to  obtain  maximum  vol- 

n 

ume  from  basic  stocks  as  against 
promotions. 

^  Remember  in  special  sales  events 
you  still  sell  more  regular  mer¬ 
chandise  than  sale  merchandise.  One 
store  has  studied  its  sales  by  depart¬ 
ments  for  several  years.  In  the  infants’ 
department,  for  instance,  they  sell 
40%  sale  merchandise  and  60%  regu¬ 
lar  goods.  They  therefore  buy  only 
40%  of  aiiticipated  sales  for  special 
events.  This  improves  markup  and 
reduces  markdowns. 


Buy  special  merchandise  for  sales 
"  rather  than  reduce  regular  goods. 


When  buying  specials  get  regular 
"cash  terms. 


Sell  two  related  big  ticket 
items  at  one  price. 


^  Sell  two  of  the  sanu;  big  tickfi 
"  items  at  one  price. 


^  «  On  sale  items  that  aren’t 
"  ticket,  omit  the  single  price 
and  price  by  twos  and  threes. 


^  Promote  imports. 
"  higher  than  the 
partmental  markon. 


1 1'ey  sho* 
average  de 


14.  Check  whether  you’re  realh 

"  selling  more  of  an  item  U 
cause  it’s  marked  two  for  $1.00  iiistr, 
of  59  cents  each.  In  many  cases  you'll 
find  vou  don’t. 


4  C  Waste  no  time  waiting:  reducf 
"  slow  sellers  cpiickly. 


Eliminate  price  lines,  classifi 
cations,  departments  you  can; 
merchandise  competitively. 


Really  train  your  selling  force, 

"  Knowledgeable  salespeople^32 

sell  more  merchandise  that  stays  sold 


Get  the  cooperation  of  voui 
"  salespeople  on  the  greater  salt 
of  better  markup  merchandise. 


on  the! 
tactare 


28 

29 

oniv  i 

30 


worth 
on  th( 


things 

31 


one  [ 
them 
png  tc 


I  some 
iif  the 


\n  It 
lEtracti 


33 


^  If  necessary,  aw'ard 
"  prizes,  give  PM’s. 


™n‘«'pchan< 
profit 


Use  self-selection  where 
"  cost  of  selling  is  high. 


Price  your*  merchandise  for 
"  what  it’s  worth  and  not  on 


JfXeitl 

Even 


what  it  costs. 


If  the  duplicate  order  is 
“retailed,”  buyers  should  nev¬ 
ertheless  see  their  merchandise  in  the 
marking  room  with  a  view  to  re-esti¬ 
mating  the  retail  values.  The  iteim 
may  look  better:  they  may  also  look 
worse. 


9^  Have  buyers  in  your  store,  noti 
"  order  writers.  ^ 


Make  frequent  trips  to  ihf 
"  market. 


Between  trips  really  make  use 
"  of  your  buying  office  to  hvs 
for  you  in  the  markets. 


Try  always  to  get  exclusive 
"  lines  whose  retails  you  can 
control.  Then  promote  strongly 
every  way  to  build  their  volume. 


3^ 


$25 
partr 
$10  < 


3! 


more 
of  2i 
75  c 


31 

than 


3! 


If  you  can’t  get  a  line  exdu 
"  sively,  get  groups  or  items  if 


it  exclusively  and  make  your  volume 


cone 

can 

coui 


31 

3! 


plat 

volt 
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STORES 


30. 


31. 


jii  these  items  important  to  the  manii- 
tadiirers. 

28.  Develop  your  own  brands. 

Try  to  win  a  prize  in  a 
national  brand  sales  contest 
onlv  if  the  line  is  profitable. 

I  Create  items  of  your  own. 
"  Newsworthy  merchandise  is 
Kvoith  more  than  something  already 
the  market.  Salespeople  like  new 
!hin(![S  to  sell. 

“Average  out”  your  special 
*  buys.  Don’t  price  them  all  at 
one  price  just  because  you  bought 
them  at  one  price.  Price  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  value,  by  groups,  even  putting 
some  into  your  stock  at  regular  price 
if  the  demand  is  still  strong. 

‘.competition  permitting,  break 
'^“"out  of  established  price  lines. 
.An  item  at  S3.50  is  frequently  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  one  at  $2.99. 

Competition  permitting,  five- 
"  cents  price  endings  are  a  mer¬ 
chandising  luxury  at  the  expense  of 
|)i()fit.  riie  eight-cents  ending  en¬ 
counters  no  customer  resistance. 
Neither  does  the  nine-cents  ending. 
Even  prices  are  excellent,  too. 

34.  One  specialty  store  has  estab¬ 
lished  only  even  prices  from 

$25  down.  Another,  a  complete  de¬ 
partment  store,  has  even  prices  from 
$10  down. 

35.  Add  value  to  an  item  by  using 
a  bit  more  expensive  fabric  or 

more  embroidery,  etc.  The  addition 
of  25  cents  to  the  cost  may  earn  you 
75  cents  or  $1  more  at  retail. 

36.  Package  merchandise;  “gift” 

it.  It  will  bring  much  more 
than  the  unpackaged  item. 

37.  Concentrate  purchases  and 
concentrate  resources  if  by 

concentration  your  larger  purchases 
can  earn  you  a  larger  quantity  dis¬ 
count. 

38.  Analyze  all  vendors  in  all  de¬ 
partments  by  markup. 

39.  Plan  selling  programs  with 
profitable  resources:  a  selling 

plan  properly  worked  out  will  boost 
volume  and  consequently  profit. 


Take  markups  on  goods  in 
"  hand  to  replacement  level  as 
soon  as  price  rises  are  announced. 

41.  Analyze  your  markdowns  by 
"  vendors,  by  types  of  mistakes, 
and  act  accordingly. 

Keep  a  close,  current  analysis 
"  of  ready-to-wear  markdowns 
and  prepare  a  "don’t  buy”  list  for  the 
buyer  from  the  failures  that  ended 
in  markdowns. 

43.  Analyze  your  alteration  costs 

"  and  study  how  you  can  pass 
some  of  these  on— competition  per¬ 
mitting. 

44.  Study  freight  costs  and  take 

steps  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
them.  Often  a  small  saving  on  mer¬ 
chandise  cost  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  additional  delivery  cost. 

Watch  the  transportation  on 
small  orders,  particularly  re¬ 
orders.  Sometimes  minimum  freight 
cost  will  drastically  reduce  markup. 

Estimate  transportation  on 
orders  bought  f.o.b.  plant  and 
figure  markup  on  the  purchase  inclu¬ 
sive  of  transportation.  If  not  up  to 
plan,  the  buyer  should  be  asked  to 
explain. 

Resist  all  efforts  to  reduce 
cash  discounts. 


47. 


Seek  to  establish  industry  cash 
"  discounts  where  they  don’t 
now  exist.  “Load”  if  necessary. 

49.  Are  you  “anticipating”  every 
invoice  you  possibly  can? 

Can  you  get  special  dating 
*  from  resources? 

51.  What  are  you  doing  to  reduce 
"  inventory  shortages? 

52.  Competition  permitting,  weed 
out  the  low'  markup  items. 

Competition  not  permitting,  arrange 
to  reduce  the  volume  on  them. 

Plan  markups  by  classifica- 
"  tions;  require  markup  figured 
for  every  order;  place  no  order  unless 
markup  is  up  to  plan  or  there  is  a 
compelling  reason  for  carrying  the 
merchandise. 


Arrange  with  the  Accounts 
*  Payable  office  to  pass  no  in¬ 


voices  for  less  than  goal  markups  un¬ 
less  specifically  approved  by  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager. 

In  some  stores  the  better  than 
planned  markup  on  some 
items  is  counter  checked  by  its  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  to  be  sure  the  item 
is  worth  the  higher  markup. 

Set  up  prize  competitions 
"  within  merchandising  divis¬ 
ions  and  betw'een  merchandising  divis¬ 
ions  for  best  improvement  of  markup. 

CW  Arrange  for  classification 
"  markup  exchanges  w’ith  com¬ 
parable  stores  to  your  ow'n  and  take 
steps  to  remedy  any  deficiencies. 

g  Q  Question  the  “psychological 
"  prices.”  One  merchandiser 
says:  “We  are  selling  more  $3.00  hand¬ 
bags  than  we  ever  did  at  $2.98— and 
more  at  $8.00  than  we  did  at  $7.95.” 

Promote  the  higher  markup 
price  lines,  items,  classifica¬ 
tions,  departments. 

Buy  better  through  group  vol¬ 
ume  purchasing. 

Buy  better  by  off-season  pur¬ 
chasing. 

32.  Use  credit  to  sell  better  mer- 
"  chandise. 

33.  Train  your  salespeople  to 

“trade-up”  sales. 

Provide  more  “step-up”  mer- 
"  chandise  to  tie  in  with  price 
promotions. 

Bring  in  new  seasonal  mer¬ 
chandise  early  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  selling  of  higher  price  and  regu¬ 
lar  price  merchandise. 

Act  fast  to  stock  and  sell  new 
"  items  at  good  markup  before 
lower-priced  versions  are  marketed. 

jgW  Stock  and  sell  wanted  items 
"  at  all  price  lines  at  which  they 
will  sell,  instead  of  confining  yourself 
to  low  price  versions  only. 

Careful  shopping  of  compe- 
tition  may  give  you  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  your  markup. 

Prevail  on  national  advertis- 
"  ers  to  quote  even-price  retails 
in  their  publicity. 
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gives  you  REAL  action . . .  lONO  PROFITS 


i 


Every  Spartan  instrument  is  thoroughly  market-tested 
— (Competitively  priced  to  move  fast. 

Easy  Sell-Up — Features  and  prices  step  up  together  all  the 
way. 

Easiest  by  Far  to  Sell  by  Demonstration — .Su|)erior  quality 
picture  and  sound  is  built-in  . .  .  not  just  advertised. 

True  Value — Kealistie  prices,  superb  performance,  fine  furni¬ 
ture  styling  make  it  simple  to  sell  True  ^'aiue  fast. 

Generous  Market  Opportunity — Selected  Spartan  Dealers 
get  full  territorial  protection. 

PROFIT! 

No  Price  Cutting — Spartan  prices  are  enforced — guarantees 
you  long  protected  profit! 

No  “Annual  Line”  Dumping — New  models  are  integrated 
gradually.  No  quick  change-overs  to  leave  you  with  “obsolete” 
inventory. 

Greater  Profit  Margins — Larger  Guaranteed  markups. 

Price-Protected  Inventory — Your  Spartan  inventory  is  fully 
protected. 

Transportation  Prepaid — Spartan  instruments  are  shipped 
to  your  door  without  extra  cost  to  you — adds  to  your  long 
profit  margin. 


SPARTAN  TV 

as  low  as  $13990 

HIGH  PIDBLITY 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 

as  low  as  $7990 


TradMonal  or  Mledern  Stands,  Tobias 
or  Sosas  Roduco  Invantory 
Incrooso  Solos  of  "Lowboy"  ISodol 

Full-transformer  powered  chaasis  with  Keyed 
Automatic  Gain  Control  for  exceptional  fringe- 
area  |>erformance  . . .  2t*  diagonal  measure  alumi¬ 
nized  tube  with  Sepiatone  optic  filter,  slanted  re¬ 
flection  barrier  . . .  3-speaker  extended-range  sound 
system.  The  Kiviera  21,  in  genuine  mahogany,  oak 
or  cherry  with  traditional  base,  $359.90 .  .  .  with 
self-adjusting  brass-ferruled  tapered  leg  stand, 
$339.90  . . .  with  smart  accessory  table,  $354.90 
(all  VlIF). 

■udgot-Pricod 
Consolo  High  FIdolity 

Heavy-duty  12'  bass 
plus  coaxial  5'  bigh  fre¬ 
quency  speaker,  10-watt 
high  fidelity  amplifier, 
precision  multi-speed 
intermix  record  changer, 
variable  bass  and  treble 
controls.  Acoustical 
cabinets  in  hand-rubbed 
mahogany, oak  or  cherry. 
The  Symphony  "210”, 
in  mahogany,  $149.90. 
With  super-sensitive, 
drift-free  AM-FM  radio, 
$198.90. 

AR-Trontiator  Fockot  Portoblo 

Weighs  a  mere  20 
ounces,  fits  in  pocket 
or  purse,  yet  gives 
super-selective  long¬ 
distance  reception . . . 
finest  tone  quality  . . . 

volume 
hundreds  hours 
on  only  one  low-cost 

battery.  The  Playmate,  $64.90  with  battery. 
Optional  accessories:  Private  earphone,  leathw 
carrying  case. 


leading  dealers  are  switching  over 


^^THE  SUPERB  N 

to  ^parfoff 

*  A  niWKintJ  AB  TMB  MAAMAWl 


A  DIVISION  OP  THE  MAGNAVOX  COMPANY 


WIRE  COLLECT  . .  .  Sales  Manager,  Spartan  Division  of  the  Magnavox  Company, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  AND  BE  SURE  TO  WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  OF  THE  COM¬ 
PLETE  SPARTAN  STORY,  "Get  the  Big  Difference  in  the  Tone  of  Your  Profits.” 


STORES 


r 


Floor  plan  ol  record  dcpurtinent  designed  by  VV.  L.  Steiisgaard  and  AsstHiates, 
liu.  Outstanding  leatures  are  easy  sell-selection  of  records  from  open  displays; 
clearly  marked,  well-organi/ed  categories  of  records,  and  wide  aisles  to  encour¬ 
age  browsing  and  impulse  buying.  Listening  booths  adjoin  check-out  desk. 


THE 

RECORD 

BOOM 


and  what's  in  it  for 
department  stores. 


By  Jo§eph  Schemes 


During  the  past  lO  years,  phono¬ 
graph  records  have  enjoyed  a  fab¬ 
ulous  btKjni.  They  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  an  audio  revolution  and  their 
[ropularity  has  brought  about  cor¬ 
responding  surges  in  other  types  of 
listening  merchandise,  like  phono¬ 
graphs,  accessories  and  tape  recorders. 

Last  year,  almost  $200  million  worth 
of  records  were  sold  in  this  country. 
It  w’as  the  second  biggest  year  in  the 
industry’s  75-year  history.  Sales  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  top  $350  million  by  1960. 
More  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  1955  marked  the  ninth  straight 
year  in  w'hich  record  sales  were  over 
the  $150  million  mark.  Before  that, 
according  to  the  Record  Industry  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  sales  had  gone 
over  $100  million  just  once— immedi¬ 
ately  before  the  mass  introduction  of 
radio  in  1921. 

The  Department  Store's  Place.  Rec¬ 
ords  can  be  purchased  practically  any¬ 
where  today.  Music  stores,  discount 
houses  (some  specializing  in  records 
only),  drug  stores,  supermarkets,  book 
stores,  and  department  stores  are  all 
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in  the  business  to  one  degree  or 
another. 

To  muddle  the  picture  of  record 
distribution  a  bit  more,  during  the 
last  year  there  was  a  rise  in  mail  order 
sales— through  record  clubs  newly  or¬ 
ganized  by  manufacturers:  through 
retail  specialists  seeking  to  tap  the 
vast  market  beyotul  their  immediate 
localities;  and  through  a  third  type  of 
mail  order  specialist,  the  music  ap¬ 
preciation  club,  which  is  neither  a 
retailer  nor  a  manufacturer,  but  does 
a  sizable  business  nonetheless. 

Of  the  various  types  of  recortl  out¬ 
lets  listed  above,  the  department  store 
ranks  somewhere  in  the  middle.  .Some 
stores  are  seriously  in  the  business  anti 
sell  a  good  portion  of  the  records 
bought  in  their  communities.  Others, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  carry  a  light¬ 
weight  record  department  and  accord¬ 
ingly  do  a  lightweight  business. 

Just  about  all  department  stores, 
however,  are  enjoying  increased  record 
volume  along  with  their  competitors 
in  the  field.  Of  the  record  buyers  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  recent  survey  by  Stores, 
9.5  per  cent  reported  their  volume  up. 


M.O.R.  figures  for  1955  showed  a  10 
per  cent  volume  increase  in  recorils 
and  accessories. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  com¬ 
petition,  then,  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  still  enough  money  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  business— and  enough  desire  for 
spending  it— to  make  it  a  worth  while 
field  for  the  ilepartment  store.  There 
is,  in  addition,  sufficient  potential  for 
increased  volume  in  records  and  allied 
merchandise  to  justify  expanded  in¬ 
vestment  in  this  department. 

For  one  thing,  records  and  their  ac¬ 
cessories  offer  the  department  store 
the  wiliest  spread  betw’een  cost  and 
retail  of  any- type  of  listening  or  view¬ 
ing  merchandise  it  carries  in  the  home 
entertainment  field.  The  1955  M.O.R. 
reported  a  .S3  per  cent  gross  margin, 
up  one  point  over  1954.  Cumulative 
markon  was  37  per  cent. 

Traffic  for  Records.  For  another,  lec- 
ords  are  known  traffic  builders.  When 
handled  properly,  they  can  attract  a 
good-sized  stream  of  customers  to  the 
store— not  once  or  twice  a  season,  but 
week  after  week.  And  it  shoidd  not 


R  ecommendations 


QEPARTMENT  stores  play  a  minor  role  in  the  distribution  of 
phonograph  records  today.  But  there's  a  limitless  market  and 
money  to  be  made.  Here  are  some  steps— detailed  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  article— that  stores  can  take  to  do  a  bigger  business  in 
records: 

7 .  Give  them  air!  Records  need  open-selling  fixtures,  which  need 
lots  of  space  and  traffic  to  pay  off. 

2.  Give  them  the  right  location,  even  if  it's  only  a  small  outpost 
for  under-a-dollar  "pops."  Records  thrive  on  traffic  and  will 
build  plenty  of  it  themselves,  if  given  the  chance. 

3.  Keep  well-trained  salespeople  in  the  main  record  department 
—to  suggest  extra  records,  accessories,  record-players,  and 
to  control  pilferage.  Self-selection  racks  are  not  enough  by 
themselves! 

4.  Use  the  distributor's  inventory  as  much  as  possible.  A  fluid 
open-to-buy  is  always  needed  for  records,  but  it's  eaten  up 
by  an  overloaded  stock. 

5.  Promote  repeat  business— through  listening  booths,  current 
assortments,  record  clubs,  catering  to  the  teen-agers. 


be  forgotten  that  record  customers  aho 
use,  and  are  therefore  potential  buyen 
of,  other  phonographs,  needles,  recort 
cabinets,  tapes  and  tape  recorders,  hMi 
components,  record  magazines  and,  of 
course,  other  records.  The  accessorifi 
that  can  be  sold  with  a  record  amouat 
to  roughly  10  per  cent  of  record  vol¬ 
ume,  and  often  offer  a  higher  profk 
to  the  dealer. 

Another  factor  peculiar  to  recoitl 
traffic  is  that  a  good  portion  of  it  u 
young.  Teen-agers  are  a  potent  buy¬ 
ing  force  today  and  they  are  naturally 
attracted  to  the  store  with  a  good 
selection  of  popular  records.  It  is  alio 
well  to  remember  that  they  are  the 
ailult  customers  of  tomorrow. 


What's  Wrong.  There  are  two  sets  of 
opinion  as  to  why  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  not  doing  a  better  job.} 
with  records.  One,  coming  from  ob¬ 
servers  outside  the  store,  holds  that 
the  department  store’s  typical  failings 
are  these:  (1)  it  hires  cheap,  ineffect 
ive  sales  help:  (2)  it  does  not  approach 
the  record  department  with  consist¬ 
ency;  (3)  it  hamstrings  itself  with 
harsh,  inflexible  rules  covering  inven¬ 
tory  investment  in  a  field  that  de- 
manils  a  fluid  open-to-buy,  and  (4)  it 
is  not  alert  to  new  ideas. 

Criticism  from  u’ithin  the  store, 
gathered  from  buyers’  comments  to 
the  Stores  survey,  emphasized  one 
factor:  top  management  will  not  give 
the  record  department  enough  of  the 
space  it  needs  to  do  a  good  job  of 
selling.  For  today’s  boom  in  record 
sales  is  matched  by  a  greater  number 
of  new’  labels,  new  releases,  new  sf)eeds, 
new  content  matter,  and  many  more 
new  price  levels.  All  of  this  extra  mer¬ 
chandise  means  extra  space,  for  rec¬ 
ords  must  be  seen  to  be  sold. 

Undoubtedly,  buyers  would  also 
cennment  that  they  need  better  sales 
help  and  more  flexible  open-to-buys- 
if  they  didn’t  feel  that  these  seem  to 
be  built-in  problems  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  that  are  well  known  al¬ 
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Fixtures— How  and  Why.  There  is  one 
thing  that  all  good  record  departments 
have  in  common  today— good,  self¬ 
selection  fixturing.  The  wealth  of  rec¬ 
ords  now  available  could  not  be  sold 
—indeed  would  not  have  been  pro- 
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duced— without  open-selling  fixtures 
to  expedite  impulse  buying  in  volume. 
For  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  recoril  busi¬ 
ness  that  success  tlejrends  not  so  much 
upn  selling  the  customer  what  she 
came  in  for  as  it  does  upon  what  other 
records  she  sees  and  buys  while  there. 

small  controversy  has  developed 
over  how  much  of  the  record  jacket 
must  show  in  order  to  impress  the 
shopjrer.  One  school  holds  that  for 
the  l)est  impact,  the  entire  jacket 
should  he  visible.  The  other  maintains 
that  showing  the  entire  jacket  takes  up 
too  much  space  and  that  if  one  row 
of  records  overlaps  the  row  above, 
more  records  are  seen  and  sold. 

Sell  a  Record  by  Its  Cover.  Without 
taking  sides,  one  definite  conclusion 
can  he  drawn  from  this:  present-day 
record  jackets,  particularly  those  for 
and  15  rpm  tliscs,  are  so  dramat¬ 
ically  colorful  that  they  make  their 
own  best  displays.  Record-album  art 
has  become  recognized  as  an  import¬ 
ant  specialty,  as  influential  to  sales  of 
records  as  the  inspirational  covers  of 
paper-bound  books  have  been  to  that 
sales  prodigy.  The  time  and  talent 
lavished  on  album  covers  is  a  necessi¬ 
ty:  how  else  coidd  a  dozen  or  more 
different  versions  of  Beethoven’s  Fifth 
Symphony  be  marketed? 

Record  buyers  naturally  want  to 
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The  huift-iu  sales  appeal  of  today’s  record 
jackets  encourages  impulse  buying— Iience 
the  desirability  f)f  open  display  units  and 
self-selection  fixtures,  such  as  these  two, 
whit  h  exemplify  a  complete  line  of  record 
fixtures  designed  by  \V.  L.  Stensgaard  and 
AssiKiates,  Inc. '  Outpost  sales,  especially 
of  (urrently  popular  releases,  are  also  be- 
loinitig  a  natural  outgrowth  of  records’ 
easy  proinotability  and  saleability. 


take  full  advantage  of  the  sales  aids 
l)ttilt  into  their  products.  Their  lead¬ 
ing  sellers— and  -15  rpm  popular 
albums— come  in  jackets  and  those  are 
the  ones  buyers  want  to  display.  Fhey 
know  that  they  can’t  help  but  sell 
more  records,  in  higher-priced  cate¬ 
gories,  if  they  get  more  space  for  dis¬ 
play  racks.  They  also  know  that  rec¬ 
ords  must  be  arranged  for  selling— by 
type  of  music,  price,  speed,  label— and 
that  that  can’t  be  done  properly  if 
space  is  too  limited. 

Outposts?  |ust  as  important  as  ade- 
(juate  space  is  the  location  of  that 
space.  Only  one  out  of  three  record 
tlepartments  surveyed  have  outpost 
locations,  and  few  of  those  are  far 
enough  from  the  main  record  depart¬ 
ment  to  make  a  difference.  Yet  it  is 
widely  acknowledged  that  records  will 
thrive  in  direct  relation  to  their  ex- 
jtosure  to  traffic.  Put  them  on  the 
main  floor,  say  the  experts,  and  your 
biggest  worry  will  be  keeping  enough 
of  them  in  stock.  Main  floor  or  base¬ 
ment  locations  should  be  limited  to 
popular  releases  and  classics  in  low- 
price  categories.  It’s  the  place  to  sell 
Hit  Parade  leaders— with  their  short 
but  exciting  lives— to  peof)le  who  ordi¬ 
narily  don’t  get  to  a  recortl  depart¬ 
ment  and  who  may  only  buy  one  or  two 
discs  a  year.  No  listening  booths  are 


needed  here,  of  course;  only  the  right 
traffic  location,  a  gocxl  sign,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  phonograph  to  play  the  week’s 
hits. 

Taking  advantage  of  heavy  traffic  to 
sell  a  volume  of  records  from  a  fairly 
narrow  assortment  is  a  technique  that 
has  proven  successful  in  supermar¬ 
kets,  drug  stores,  variety  stores  and  in 
the  few  department  stores  that  have 
tried  it.  One  objection  to  it  is  that 
traffic  locations,  especially  on  the  main 
floor,  are  expensive  and  can  only  be 
justified  by  high  volume.  Yet  records 
produced  $80  worth  of  sales  per  square 
foot  in  1955,  more  than  that  producetl 
by  the  total  store.  The  question  for 
top  management  to  consider  is  wheth¬ 
er  records  might  not  prtxluce  $90  or 
$100  per  square  foot  in  a  good  traffic 
spot. 

Another  objection  to  a  main-floor 
outpost  is  that  the  traffic-pulling  value 
of  an  upper  floor  record  department 
will  then  be  weakened.  One  buyer, 
who  has  l>een  unable  to  get  main  floor 
space  for  that  reason,  wryly  conceded 
the  point,  but  commented:  “We  don’t 
get  paid  for  the  purchases  our  custom¬ 
ers  make  on  their  way  up  to  us.” 

Too  Much  Self-Selection?  The  com- 
jilaint  about  poor  sales  help  in  the 
dejjartment  store’s  record  section  may 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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This  is  the  single,  most  important  selling  feature  in  television.  Your 
customers  recognize  it  as  a  trusted  symbol  of  quality  and  dependability. 
For  every  RCA  Victor  TV  set  is  backed  by  the  unparalleled  engineering 
skill  of  RCA — world  leader  in  electronics.  To  your  customers,  this 
famous  trademark  means  leadership — in  research,  in  development,  and 
in  manufacturing.  These  are  the  reasons  why  ever>'  year  more  people 
buy  RCA  Victor  than  any  other  television. 

RCA\^CrOR 

T  RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
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STO  RES 


Ask  your  RCA  Victor  distributor  about  NEW 
48'page  book  of  tested  techniques  that  shows  you 

HOW  TO  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 
WITH  RCA  VICTOR  BIG  COLOR  TV! 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

SECTION  1 

PROGRESS  REPORT . Pages  2-11 

Ten  pages  of  facts  and  figures  that  prove  now  is  the 
time  to  sell  RCA  Victor  BIG  COLOR  TV 

SECTION  2 

HOW  TO  SELL  RCA  VICTOR  BIG  COLOR  TV  .  Pages  12-41 
A  complete  reference  guide  to  practical,  profitable 
BIG  COLOR  TV  selling,  including  .  .  . 

Prospect  Directory . Pages  14-17 

Who  your  BIG  COLOR  TV  prospects  are — and  how 
to  reach  and  sell  them 

Display  Ideas . .•  •  •  f*^Mes  18-19 

The  best  ways  to  display  RCA  Victor  BIG  COLOR  TV 
as  proved  by  actual  dealer  practice 

Demonstration  Tips . Pages  20-27 

Pointers  on  how  to  conduct  BIG  COLOR  TV  home 
and  store  demonstrations 

Tested  Sales  Tactics . Pages  28-35 

A  detailed  description  of  merchandising  methods 
used  by  successful  RCA'  Victor  BIG  COLOR  TV 
dealers  throughout  the  nation 

Sales  promotion  Support . Pages  36-39 

Available  RCA  Victor  BIG  COLOR  TV  sales  pro¬ 
motion  items  are  shown,  listed  by  form  number  for 
easy  reference 

Proven  Promotions . Pages  40-41 

A  file  of  the  most  effective  BIG  COLOR  TV  promo¬ 
tions  used  today  by  RCA  Victor  dealers 

SECTION  3 

RCA,  RCA  VICTOR  SALES  AIDS . Pages  42-47 

How  RCA,  RCA  Victor  and  NBC-TV  continually 
help  you  dominate  the  Color  TV  sales  picture 

CONCLUSION . Page  48 


Do  yoM  know  how  ono  doalor  SOLD 

6  out  of  10  first-Ume  Color  TV  viowors? _ 

Do  you  know  how  to  got  othor  poopio  to 

worh  for  yon,  scouting  out  roiMiot  loads? _ 

Do  you  know  how  ono  group  of  doalors  sold  more  Color  TV 
in  two  wooks  than  ttioy  had  in  the  previous  d'/i  months? _ 


_ PAGE  25  TELLS  YOU 


PAGE  30  TELLS  YOU 


HERE  IS  THE  LATEST  AUTHORITATIVE 
GUIDE  for  selling  Color  TV.  In  page 
after  information-packed  page,  RCA 
Victor  tells  you  how  to  crack  the  mass 
market  for  Big  Color  TV.  There's  com¬ 
plete  coverage  on  proditct,  price,  and 
programs.  There’s  special  advice  on  cus¬ 
tomer  contact,  hojv  to  display,  how  to 


demonstrate.  You  get  rules  for  proper 
sales  promotion. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  offer 
— available  ordy  to  RCA  Victor's  own 
dealers.  Now  you  can  make  big  profits 
on  Big  Color  TV  with  showroom-tested, 
dealer-approved  methods!  Remember 
—this  is  your  year  for  Big  Color. 


_ PAGE  25  TELLS  YOU 

RCSOIVE  YOUR  COPY!  WRITE, 

WIRE  OR  PHONE  YOUR 
RCAVICTORDISTRIUUTORNOW 

rcaVictor 

T  luoocmKxunoNorMKMCik 

RCA  PIONEERED  AND  DEVELOPED 
COMPATIBLE  COLOR  TELEVISION 


The  Record  Boom  (Continued  from  page  17) 


seem  strange  in  llie  light  of  the  fact 
that  seM-sele<  tion  lixtines  shoulil  do 
away  witli  the  wiiole  prolilein.  lint 
those  who  made  the  (Titieisin  also 
pointed  oitt  that  too  inneh  reliance  oti 
open  fixtures  can  he  as  dangerous  as 
no  fixtures  at  all. 

Hearing  in  mind  that  the  extra  sale 
of  lecords  or  accessories  is  the  key  to 
success,  it  can  he  seen  that  a  knowl¬ 
edgeable,  well-trained  salesperson  is 
just  as  important  as  a  w'ell-designed 
fixture.  The  clerk  who  knows  her  cata¬ 
log  can  always  recommetul  an  addi¬ 
tional  record  hy  the  same  conductor 
or  composer  that  the  customer  might 
like.  She  can  also  point  out  that  an 
old  needle  will  age  the  newest  record 
in  one  |)laying— and  “Here’s  a  new 
diamond-tip  stylus  that  will  give  vou 
1,000  hours  of  worry-free  listening.” 

Where  there  is  a  problem  of  listen¬ 
ing  bcM)ths,  an  alert  sales|)erson  can 
solve  it.  You  can’t  chase  the  high 
sc  hool  crowd  from  your  record  depart¬ 
ment  without  losing  considerable  vol¬ 
ume,  yet  they  can  spend  hours  in  a 
booth  wearing  out  records  and  ecjiiip- 
ment  if  they’re  not  kept  in  hand. 
Kilter  the  salesclerk,  who  apportions 
one  listening  booth  and  one  record  at 
a  time  while  keeping  an  eye  open  for 
possible  pilferage. 

•Mthough  some  customers  have  been 
trained  to  buy  records  without  listen¬ 
ing  to  them  first— particularly  in  larger 
cities  where  price-cutting  is  the  rule— 
the  majority  of  stores  still  offer  this 
privilege.  Five  out  of  six  buyers  sur¬ 
veyed  reported  using  listening  booths: 
while  they  are  only  too  well  aware  of 
the  damage  and  pilferage  problems, 
they  also  know  that  their  customers 
would  go  to  a  comjretitor  if  he  olfered 
listening  facilities  and  they  did  not. 
For  “half  the  fun  of  buying  records,” 
one  merchant  has  pointed  out,  “is  in 
jilaying  them  and  handling  them  in 
the  store.” 

A  Merchandising  Problem.  Successful 
record  merchandising  demands  a  fluid 
open-to-buy  position  that  will  allow'  for 
the  vagaries  of  popular  taste.  It  also 
recjuires  a  wide  assortment  tliat  will  be 
deep  in  some  spots  and  very  shallow 
in  others.  More  than  half  the  records 
sold  are  of  the  “pop”  variety,  and  only 


part  of  those  are  old  favorites  that 
never  die.  The  rest  enjoy  dizzying 
rises  and  falls  in  demand,  putting  the 
record  buyer  in  the  position  of  a  tight¬ 
rope  walker  with  vertigo. 

His  problem  makes  pinpoint  buying 
and  ultrasensitive  stock  control  a 
must.  \  good  distributor  can  help  the 
record  buyer  in  this  lespect.  His  sales¬ 
men  can  keep  tabs  on  the  department’s 
fast  sellers  and  weed  out  the  slow  ones 
as  well,  in  much  the  same  way  a  rack- 
jobber  performs  for  a  supermarket. 

.Making  full  use  of  the  distributor's 
inventory  and  fast  delivery  is  the  sur¬ 
est  way  to  do  a  maximum  business 
with  a  minimum  investment  in  stock. 
It  is  also  important  to  be  ruthless  and 
cpiick  about  liiarkdowns.  Open-to-buy 
is  too  precious  in  records  to  be  tied  up 
in  slow-sellers.  Fhat’s  why  the  return 
privilege  otfeied  by  distributors  is  such 
an  important  merchandising  tcKil  for 
the  record  buyer. 

Merchandising  help  from  a  manu¬ 
facturer  is  available  in  the  form  of 
RC;.\-Victor’s  “personal -service  cou- 
poiis.”  rhe  company  offers  the  dealer 
a  basic  stexk  of  the  top  50,  100  or  200 
classical  releases.  \Vhen  the  store  re¬ 
ceives  requests  for  records  not  in  its 
selection,  the  sale  is  made  anyway  and 
a  card  is  mailed  to  RCl.Vs  Indianapolis 
plant,  which  sends  the  wanted  record 
to  the  customer’s  home  within  about 
three  days. 

Competition  and  Clubs.  Price-cutting 
in  records  is  limited  largely  to  albums 
($3  and  up)  where  the  discount  is 
large  enough  to  attract  the  customer. 
■Some  department  stores  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  meeting  price-cuts,  particu¬ 
larly  in  New  York  and  other  large 
cities  where  that  form  of  competition 
(lourishes.  Others  have  resorted  to 
promoting  opportune  buys  of  un¬ 
known  labels,  which  seem  to  be  w'idely 
available  in  the  industry.  For  con¬ 
tractual  reasons,  many  recording  art¬ 
ists  hitle  behind  pseudonyms  while 
performing  for  other  labels.  This  has 
been  particularly  true  in  the  jazz  field, 
although  well-known  concert  music¬ 
ians  have  also  been  recorded  in  en¬ 
sembles  with  assumed  names. 

However,  record  and  music  special¬ 
ty  stores  still  move  the  greatest  num¬ 


ber  of  recortls  in  the  industry  -without 
resorting  to  price-cutting,  l  liey  offer 
wide  assortments,  gotxl  salespeople, 
alert  promotional  tie-ins  and  listenii^ 
booths  instead.  .Many  have  instituted 
their  own  reioril  clubs,  olii  ring  cuv 
tomeis  a  free  recoril  after  10,  12  or  15 
purchases.  Fhe  aim,  naturally,  is  re¬ 
peat  business  and  the  plan  is  usually 
siKcessful  where  it  receives  continued 
promotional  emphasis. 

The  manufacturer-sponsored  dubi 
have  helped  to  exploit  the  vast  mar¬ 
kets  that  exist  for  higher-priced  albums 
—classical,  jazz,  show-tunes  and  pops. 
Patterned  after  the  book  clubs,  thes 
aim  tea  make  the  average  Ainerkan 
want  better  records  and  ho|)e  to  sell 
them  to  him  through  mass-media  and 
direct  mail  advertising. 

Retord  dubs  have  accoinplishtd 
.several  things— sotne  good  for  the  rec¬ 
ord  retailer  and  some  bad.  First  and 
foiemost  is  that  more  records  have 
been  produced  and  sold,  which  sath 
lies  the  matmfacturer’s  interests.  In 
the  short  time  they  have  been  in  exist 
ence,  recoitl  dubs  have  further  stimu 
lated  interest  in  better  music  over  a 
wider  area  of  the  consuming  public. 
However,  while  the  record  retailer 
can’t  tpiarrel  with  these  accomplish¬ 
ments,  he  is  disturbed  by  club  plans 
that  encourage  the  customer  to  do 
busitiess  directly  with  the  inanufac 
turer  instead  of  through  retail  outlets. 

R(l.\-Victor  attempted  to  renteds 
this  situation  last  Spring  by  making 
the  retailer  a  vital  part  of  its  club 
distribution.  The  RCA  club  member 
must  go  to  a  retailer  to  pick  up  his 
bonus  record. 

.\  record  club,  whether  sponsored 
by  a  manufacturer  or  by  a  store,  is  a 
useful  device  for  reviving  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  buying  rnocxl.  If  a  depart¬ 
ment’s  stock  assortment  is  wide  and 
current,  the  extra  appeal  of  a  club 
dividend  can  help  to  keep  customen 
from  straying  to  cut-price  com|)etitors. 

Perhaps  the  best  comjietitive  weap 
on  the  department  store  has,  however, 
is  its  own  traffic  and  merchandise.  It 
can  sell  records  to  the  customer  who 
comes  for  a  phonograph  as  well  as  to 
the  one  who  comes  for  a  bedspread, 
providing  the  records  are  inaile  acces^ 
sible  to  the  maximum  flow  of  jxiten 
tial  buyers.  That  means— re|)eat!-a 
gocxl  traffic  location. 
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(iurrcMtIy  151  Mores  ate  staging  room  settings  like  this  one  to 
tie  in  with  Celanese’s  New  Dimensions  promotion,  featured  also 
in  seseral  tonsiimer  magazines.  Objective;  to  give  customers  fresh 
ideas  of  what  fabrics  can  accomplish  in  the  home.  I'his  is  one 
of  the  settings  designed  by  John  and  Earline  Brice  for  the  trade 
showing  which  was  held  in  New  York  this  past  June. 
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The  current  pattern  of  family  life,  with  its  emphasis  upon 
making  full  use  of  the  home  and  its  demand  for  furnishings 
that  look  smart  but  take  hard  wear,  is  introducing  home  furnish¬ 
ings  departments  to  a  set  of  problems  and  opportunities  not  unlike 
those  faced  by  apparel  sections  when  wash-and-wear  clothes  first 
Hashed  into  prominence. 

Fibers,  fabrics,  and  finishes  that  seek  to  give  the  customer  what 
she  wants  are  coming  along  at  a  furious  pace.  So  fast  is  that  pace 
that  the  customer  is  left  far  behind.  Buyers  usually  know  what 
is  happening  within  their  own  fields;  so  do  many  salespeople  in 
home  furnishings  departments.  But  merchandise  managers,  with 
the  whole  home  furnishings  field  to  keep  track  of,  say  they  are 
experiencing  difficulty  keeping  up  to  date.  In  the  resulting  con¬ 
fusion,  normally  responsible  retailers  have  occasionally  been  so 
eager  to  come  out  early  with  the  newest  that  they  have  promoted 
first  and  tested  later:  some  developments  have  been  over  sold; 
others  have  been  neglected. 

In  order  to  gain  a  current  picture  of  the  fiber  situation  in 
home  furnishings,  and  of  the  promotional  opportunities  it  repre¬ 
sents,  STORES  has  contacted  fiber  sources,  fabric  houses,  manu- 
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tacturers  of  finished  goods  for  the 
home,  consumer  publications  in  the 
shelter  group,  and  merchandise  man¬ 
agers  of  home  furnishings.  From  the 
information  and  advice  these  sources 
have  supplied  we  have  prepared 
charts,  which  detail  fiber  proj)erties 
and  current  applications  purely  with 
resfject  to  home  furnishings.  Qualities 
which  apply  to  wearing  apparel  rather 
than  to  products  for  the  home  have 
been  omitted;  so  have  fiber  applica¬ 
tions  that  are  confined  to  apparel. 
The  charts,  like  this  article,  are  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  problems  of 
home  furnishings  departments. 

Shopper's  Dilemma.  The  importance 
of  fibers  and  fabrics  and  special  fin¬ 
ishes  in  today’s  merchandising  of  home 
furnishings  becomes  obvious  when  we 
take  a  look  at  the  typical  customer’s 
home.  Whatever  her  income  bracket, 
she  is  likely  to  be  devoted  to  indoor- 
outdoor  living,  to  letting  the  sun  blaze 
into  the  rooms  by  day  and  to  serving 
snacks  in  front  of  the  TV  set  at  night. 
Her  furnishings  have  to  survive  sun 
and  soil  and  general  abuse— and  some¬ 
times  the  hazards  arising  from  her 
own  zest  for  tossing  into  her  washing 
machine  any  textile  article  that  isn’t 
nailed  dowm. 

Her  problem  when  she  shops  for 
the  home  is  enormous.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  she  buys  for  the  home  at 
infrequent  intervals  indeed,  it  is  easy 
to  picture  her  confusion  when  the  car- 
jjet  department  offers  her  a  choice  of 
half  a  dozen  fibers  and  a  multiplicity 
of  blends  thereof.  In  the  drapery  de¬ 
partment,  she  finds  new  and  old  fibers, 
hears  about  solution-dyed  synthetics, 
finds  that  natural  fibers  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  new  finishes— and  sometimes 
never  gets  beyond  the  bargain  group 
of  fabrics  (often  of  doubtful  quality) 
that  the  buyer  has  assembled  for  a 
free  labor  promotion. 

Some  of  the  curtains  and  draperies 
she  sees  carry  fiber  names  she  recog¬ 
nizes  joyously  as  having  performed 
well  in  her  wash-and-wear  wardrobe. 
But  here  they  may  be  used  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  fibers  merely  to 
provide  crispness  or  sheerness  in  fab¬ 
rics  that  are  not  meant  for  washing 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  when  she 
gets  to  the  blanket  department,  where 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Fashions  in  Familiar  Fibers 


The  fasliion  appeal  of  familiar  fill¬ 
ers  is  a  basic  idea  in  these  three 
store  promotions.  A  slipcover  dis¬ 
play  (right)  is  part  of  Stern’s,  New 
York,  promotion  of  Wamsutta  cot¬ 
tons  having  a  World’s  Fair  theme: 
“the  charm,  the  magic  of  every  coun¬ 
try”  is  reflected  in  the  choice  of 
colors  and  patterns.  With  a  battery 
of  room  settings  (center),  Maty’s. 
New  York,  launched  a  new  tulip 
pattern  anti  related  stripes  in  Kver- 
glaze  chint/— nice  spring-time  touch 
lor  late  January.  Otie  of  B.  .\lt- 
man’s  windows  (bottom)  featuretl 
Cohn-Hall-Marx’s  Casa  Mia  group— 
ctitlon  and  rayon  in  related  stripes, 
plaids  and  plains  in  Far  Eastern 
colors  anti  combinatitms.  .\ctes.sor- 
ies  in  the  display  accent  the  Ori¬ 
ental  theme:  Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion  reprints  show  rtKim  settings. 


Note:  In  all  the  charts  that  follow,  the  descriptions  of  fibers  and  their  properties 
relate  only  to  their  use  in  home  furnishings  merchandise.  Wear  and  care 
information  that  applies  only  to  apparel  does  not  appear  here. 


COTTON 


A  vegetable  fiber  from  the  cotton  plant 
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Home  Furnishings 

Advantages 

Specicd  Comment 

Containing  It 

Strong,  durable,  flexible 

Creases  and  wrinkles  easily  unless  special 

Practically  all 

Versatile.  Wide  color  range;  takes  dye  read- 

finishes  are  used. 

departments 

ily  and  can  be  dyed  with  wiile  variety  of 
the  more  lasting  dyes. 

Washable;  strong  when  wet;  can  be  bleached 
by  chemical  means;  dries  fairly  quickly; 
withstands  high  ironing  temperatures. 

Resists  action  of  alkalies.  Resists  stretching. 

Cotton  fabrics  do  not  fray  or  slip  along 
seams  as  readily  as  others. 

Readily  attacked  by  acids 

Special  finishes  can  give  shrinkage  control 
and  mildew  resistance. 

Mercerizing  gives  added  strength,  luster,  re¬ 
ceptivity  to  dye. 

Wrinkle  resistance  imparted  by  chemical 
finishes  may  not  survive  boiling,  heavy 
tumbler  action  of  washing  machines, 
chlorine  bleaches. 

Special  finishes  can  give  water  ref>ellency; 
tightly  constructed  fabrics  are  essential 
for  protection  from  rain. 
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LINEN 


A  vegetable  fiber  from  the  flax  plant 
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Home  Furnishings 

Advantages 

Specicd  Comment 

Containing  It 

Stronger  than  cotton 

Ironing  along  creases  and  folds  is  especially 

Draperies 

Strong  when  wet;  withstands  high  ironing 

weakening  to  this  fiber. 

Table  linens 

temperatures 

Subject  to  mildew  and  rot 

Towels 

Wide  color  range;  dyes  well  and  can  be 

Readily  attacked  by  acids 

Casements 

dyed  in  a  large  variety  of  the  more  lasting 
dyes,  although  it  is  not  quite  as  receptive 
to  dye-stuffs  as  cotton. 

Resists  alkalies;  naturally  moth  resistant; 
rarely  slips  its  seams 

Lintless;  smooth,  glossy,  naturally  crisp: 
rich  hand 

Susceptible  to  chemical  bleaches  and  weak¬ 
ened  by  them 

Not  all  linen  merchandise  is  intended  for 
washing;  some  drapery  and  curtain  fab¬ 
rics  are  intended  for  dry  cleaning.  Prod¬ 
ucts  normally  dry  cleaned  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  such  as  draperies,  should  not  be 
presented  as  washable  unless  the  manu¬ 
facturer  gives  assurance  on  this  point. 

SILK 


An  animal  fiber  from  silk  worm  cocoons 


Home  Furnishings 

Advantages 

Special  Comment 

Containing  It 

Strong,  elastic,  adaptable  to  fabrics  of  fine 

More  susceptible  to  abrasion  than  cotton 

Drapery  and  upholstery 

texture  and  soft  quality 

or  linen 

fabrics  in  “decorator” 

Wide  color  range,  especially  in  prints;  readi¬ 

Strong  soap  and  high  ironing  temperatures 

price  ranges 

ly  dyed  in  bright,  appealing  colors. 

tend  to  yellow  and  weaken  silk 

Lices 

Washable  dyes  are  available. 

Easily  washed;  gives  up  soil  readily:  easily 
dry  cleaned 

Dries  quickly;  will  not  pick  up  other  colors 
from  wash  water 

Prestige,  luxurious  feel,  luster;  natural 
wrinkle  recovery 

Subject  to  attack  by  alkalies  and  acids 

Spot-resistant  finishes  resist  water-borne 
stains  (not  greases). 

Silk’s  natural  tendency  to  yellow  is  being 
checked  so  that  w’hites  stay  whiter  than 
in  pre-war  days. 

Mixed  with  other  fibers,  it  adds  lightness 
and  durability  to  the  fabric. 
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WOOL 
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Home  Furnishings 
Containing  It 
Klankets 
Floor  (oveiiugN 


ACETATE 


Home  Furnishings 
Containing  It 
Curtains 
l)ra|>eries 
Upholstery 
Floor  coverings 
(with  other  fibers) 
Shower  curtains 
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fsiiSfSK!:;.  :  S 

An  animal  fiber  from  sheep,  goats. 

m.  ms: 

Advantages 

Resilient,  springy;  crease  resistant;  able  to 
retain  its  shape;  drapes  well 

Dyes  well;  witle  range  of  color  and  color 
effects;  tlepth  of  color;  availability  of 
many  lasting  colors 

■Ability  to  hold  deep  nap  without  matting; 
thus,  great  warmth  retention 

•Absorbent.  Water  repellency  can  he  given 
by  finishes. 

Doesn’t  melt,  drip,  or  Hare  up  if  exposed 
to  fire 

Versatile;  tiurable;  low  static 

Can  be  bleached  with  peroxide  (but  not 
with  chlorine  bleaches). 

Resistant  to  acids 


members  of  the  camel  family  | 

Special  Comment  I 

Wool  fibers  vary  greatly  in  length,  thickness.  | 
crispness,  softness,  resiliency.  Selection 
and  manipulation  of  the  fibers  produces 
smooth  (worsted)  or  fu//y  (woolen)  yarn. 
I'he  law  peiinits  virgin  wool  (never  Wore  ■ 
processed)  to  be  labeled  “wool.”  For  un-  f 
used  scraps  and  cuttings  that  have  been  | 
reduced  to  yarn,  the  term  is  “reprocessed  L 
wool.”  In  “re-used  wool,”  the  yam  is  | 
made  from  worn  or  used  wool  products.  ^ 
Moths  and  carpet  beetles  feed  on  wool  un-  f 
less  it  is  protected  against  them.  Several 
special  finishes  applied  at  the  mill,  usual-  j 
ly  in  the  dyeing,  protect  wool  permanent-  | 
ly,  through  wear,  weather,  washing,  clean-  | 
iiig,  etc.  Unless  permanent  protection  has  I 
been  given,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  f 
moth  damage.  j 

Will  felt  or  shrink  in  washing  unless  spe-  ! 

cially  treated.  j 

Washing  requires  care— tepid  water,  neutral  ! 
suds,  removal  of  excess  moisture  by  roll-  i 
ing  in  towel,  shaping  to  original  measure-  i 
ments,  drying  flat.  \ 

Susceptible  to  alkalies  | 


A  man-made  fiber  of  chemically  modified  cellulose,  produced  by 
several  makers:  American  Viscose,  Celanese,  DuPont,  Eastman 


Advantages 

Luxurious,  soft  feel;  silky  appearance,  espe¬ 
cially  in  flat  weaves;  excellent  draping 
qualities;  resilient. 

Washable  with  gentle  handling 

Resists  shrinkage,  mildew,  moths 

Dries  cjuickly 

Different  dyeing  characteristics  from  many 
other  fibers;  thus  interesting  cross-dyed 
effects  are  possible  in  blends. 


(Charts  are  continued  on  page  34) 


Special  Comment 

Washing  requires  care;  neither  water  nor 
iron  should  be  hot. 

Loses  some  strength  when  wet 

Dissolves  in  acetone  nail  polish  or  remover 

Subject  to  gas  fading  of  colors  if  rrot  prop¬ 
erly  finished. 

Solution-dyed  acetates,  however,  have  long 
lastirrg  colors,  as  the  dye  is  locked  in  the 
fiber.  Each  conrpany  producing  such 
acetates  keeps  its  colors  constant,  so  that 
matching  or  coordinating  of  colors  within 
the  same  line  is  simplified  from  season  to 
season  or  from  one  departnrent  to  an¬ 
other.  Familiar  brand  names  for  solu¬ 
tion-dyed  acetate:  Celaperm,*  Chrorn- 
sputr,*  Color-Sealed,*  Colorspun,*  Crom- 
sources  generally  restrict  these  names  to 
fabrics  in  which  all  fibers  contained  can 
equal  color  pernranence  of  the  solution- 
dyed  acetate  itself. 
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Sy  Itraal,  Fleer  Ceverings  Merkel  Repretanlalive  ef  Allied  Purchasing  Cerp.,  leys  plant  with 
Sam  Lippincelt  far  60-ttera  premelien  ef  Avisce  carpaling  in  Allied  Sleret  far  early  fall. 


What  does  it  take  to  sell  more  carpets? 

“Vigorous  promotion,  better  informed  saiesmen  and  better 
informed  customers,''  says  Home  Furnishings  Merchandising 
Department  of  American  Viscose  Corporation 


Every  buyer  and  merchandise  man 
runs  into  seasons  where  it’s  really 
tough  to  beat  last  year’s  figures.  Sales 
are  up  this  year,  however,  in  stores 
where  management,  the  buyer,  the 
manufaeturer  and  the  carpet  fiber 
producer  are  getting  together  to  do 
something  about  it. 

October,  1956 


High-pressure  selling 
not  the  answer 

“Make  sky-high  promises  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,”  says  Mr.  Samuel  Lippincott, 
Home  Furnishings  Merchandising 
Manager  of  American  Viscose  Cor¬ 
poration,  leading  producer  of  rayon 
carpet  fibers,  “and  she  won’t  believe 


you.  Tell  her  something  she  can  under¬ 
stand  and  believe — better  still,  show  her, 
and  she’s  sold.” 

Early  exaggerations  about 
rayon  carpeting  hurt  retailers 
In  1954,  carpets  containing  rayon 
but  minus  informative  labeling  or 
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INTEGRITY 

TAG 


integrity 

TAG 


INTEGRITY 

TAG 


ADVERTISEMENT 


standards  came  on  the  market  in 
substantial  quantities.  Appearance 
was  excellent,  texture  was  luxurious, 
prices  were  comparatively  low,  busi¬ 
ness  was  off,  and  the  boys  on  the 
floor  went  wild  claiming,  “Miracle 
carpets,”  “Better  than  wool,”  “Last 
a  lifetime,”  and  so  on.  Such  claims 
never  helped  any  business.  But  at 
that  time  there  were  no  facts  on  per¬ 
formance  to  substitute  for  them.  It 
was  clear  that  retailers  would  benefit 
by  quality  standards,  backed  by 
tests,  that  could  apply  throughout 
the  market. 


carpet  manufacture  and  jor  their  use 
as  well.  Under  this  program,  carpet 
manufacturers  using  Avisco  rayon 
fibers  must  live  up  to  or  exceed  spe- 


set  up  for  the  tufted  bedspread  and 
blanket  industries  and  soon  will  be 
extended  to  draperies  and  other 
home  furnishings  fabrics.)  Appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Avisco  Integrity  Tag  on 
merchandise  is  the  customer’s  assur¬ 
ance  of  high  quality  and  controlled 
quality. 


imf^scG 


NRDGA  enelorses 
.Avi.sco  program 

“The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,”  says  Retailing  Daily, 
“gave  complete  endorsement  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  policing”  of  the  quality 
standards  developed  by  American 
Viscose  Corporation  which  meet  or 
exceed  the  standards  of  L22  of  the 
American  Standards  Association. 


American  Viscose  Corporation 
establishes  standards 

In  1955  the  American  Viscose  Cor¬ 
poration  took  a  big  step  with  the 
help  of  all  major  manufacturers. 
Standards  were  set  up  for  American 
Viscose  rayon  fibers  engineered  for 


cific  standards  for  pile  weight,  pile 
density,  colorfastness  and  construc¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  qualify  Jor  the  Avisco 
Integrity  Tag. 

40  manufacturers  now  qualify. 
(Comparable  standards  have  been 


Carpet  sales  I'P  with 

.4ri.<ico  Integrity  Tag  promotions 

To  bring  this  quality  program  direct 
to  the  consumer  at  the  point  of  pur¬ 
chase,  American  Viscose  Corporation 
lends  stores  smart,  informative  ex¬ 
hibits  which  show  why  carpets  bear¬ 
ing  the  Avisco  Integrity  Tag  live  up 
to  their  promised  performance.  This 
sound  promotion  pays  off  for  the 
stores.  On  the  average,  carpet  sales 
have  increased  25%  to  50%  during  and 
immediately  following  the  appearance  of 
these  exhibits  and  accompanying  demon¬ 
stration  units. 


auTrican  viscose 


Exhibits  tell  the  story, 
attract  store  customers 


A  working  model  of  an  Avisco  rayon 
producing  machine  is  on  loan  from 
the  American  Viscose  Corporation 
to  stores  requesting  it.  Manned  by 
an  expert,  it  demonstrates  rayon  fiber 
manufacture  and  takes  the  layman 
behind  the  scenes  in  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  way. 

Accompanying  the  demonstration 
is  a  pegboard  exhibit,  “The  Rug 
That  Man  Made,”  that  tells  in 
photographs  how  Avisco  carpeting 
is  made  from  fiber  to  finished  rugs. 
This  pictorial  mill  tour  fascinates 
men  as  well  as  women  customers. 


(XMUTY 
UiXUKY  PH£ 
IlHIOcOtOHS 

*''***“  “««UCT1Q|| 


Two  panalt  of  Ih*  Avitco  carpal  dUploy 
now  touring  lop  tioros  across  Iho  country. 


ADVERTISEMENT- 


AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION 


B.  Altman  &  Co.,  N.Y., 
finds  man  cwtiemsrs  at  wall 
at  woman  inlorotlad  in 
Avitco  display  sal  up  in 
carpat  daportmant. 


Cornar  window,  Bullock’s 
Downtown  storo,  haralds  Avisco 
axhibil,  “Tha  Rug  That  Man 
Mada,”  with  colorful  display 
of  Charm-Trad’t  Avisco 
rugs  in  oil  thopas,  sizat. 


Mai  Bush  briafs  Mr.  Cohn, 
Mr.  Kaarlo,  Mr.  Donzor  and 
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CoriMf  «ol«tm«n  at  Starn  Bros*,  N«w  York,  gat  tho  word  on  tho  AvUco  Intogrity  Program 
from  on  Amorican  Vitcoto  Corporotion  Roprosontativo  during  throo-wook  Rug  Bozaar. 


Stores  request 
return  engafiements 
Among  stores  which  have  held  this 
exciting  exhibit  successfully  are  B. 
Altman  &  Co.  and  Stern  Bros,  in 
New  York,  J.  L.  Hudson  in  Detroit, 
Jordan  Marsh  in  Boston,  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller  in  St.  Louis,  Bullock’s  Down¬ 
town  in  Los  Angeles,  Rich's  in  Knox¬ 
ville,  and  many  stores  in  the  J.C. 


Penney  group.  Many  have  asked  for 
the  exhibit  to  return.  By  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  .Avisco  story  will  have 
been  brought  to  the  customers  and 
personnel  of  some  300  stores.  Si.x 
units  are  “on  the  road”  at  all  times. 
“The  Rug  That  Man  Made”  not 
only  makes  e.xciting  floor  display  but 
excellent  window  and  advertising 
material,  as  shown  on  these  pages. 


Part  of  axhibit,  “Tho  Rug  That  Man  Mod*," 
foaturing  rayon  producing  machine. 


American  Viscose  Corporation 
furnishes  display  and 
advertising  aids 

In  addition  to  the  exhibits,  the 
American  Viscose  Corporation  fur¬ 
ther  fortifies  retailers  in  very  realistic 
ways.  They  provide  reprints  of  na¬ 
tional  .Avisco  ads  keyed  for  local  use, 
mats  and  glossies  of  the  Avisco  Integ¬ 
rity  Tag,  and  large  mock-ups  of  the 
Tag  for  floor  and  window  display  use. 

There's  another  valuable  aid.  It 
comes  under  the  heading  of  service. 
In  many  cases  representatives  of 
American  Viscose  Corporation  hold 
sessions  on  the  floor,  before  an  ex¬ 
hibit,  with  merchandise  managers, 
buyers  and  salesmen.  Here  they  ex¬ 
plain  the  entire  Integrity  Tag  pro¬ 
gram,  giving  store  personnel  quality 
sales  points  they  can  back  up  with 
confidence.  This  pre-selling  session 
includes  a  sound  film  showing  rigor¬ 
ous  laboratory  tests. 

If  your  rug  sales  can 
stand  a  lift,  act  tutw 
For  further  information  on  how  your 
store  can  benefit  from  down-to-earth 
carpet  fiber  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motion,  write  or  phone  the  Home 
Furnishings  Merchandising  Dept., 
American  V’iscose  Corp.,  350  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  1 ,  N.  Y.  LA  4-7200. 


stores 


(■iistoiiifiN  at  Hiilldik's  tiouiitouii  stoic  in  Los  Angeles 
look  and  listen  as  a  man  Ironi  Avisco  e\|)lains  how  that 
ioni|)any's  taipet  rayon  is  made  and  tells  the  signiheaiue 
ol  its  Integrity  tag.  The  demonstration  niadiine  is  usually 
lent  to  stores  lor  a  week,  with  a  hatkdrop  display  to  tell 
ihe  story  and  show  product  samples.  I'hose  stores  that 
have  used  the  demonstration  as  part  ol  their  promotions 
ffport  that  it  builds  tralht  in  addition  to  educating  cus¬ 
tomers  and  salespeople. 
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A  demonstration  “ink  test"  is  ]>art  ol  Bigelow  Rugs 
!<:  Ciarpets'  promotion  ol  .Maestro  and  Baton,  tulted 
carpets  ol  solutioti-clyed  carpet  rayon  which  is  color- 
last.  'I  hey  give  department  stores  kits  ol  material 
that  include  an  outline  ol  the  procedure  lor  the  “ink 
test”;  a  demonstrator  stains  a  carpet  sam|)le  with 
permanent-type  ink  and  then  removes  it  with  a  chlor¬ 
ine  bleach.  Ihey  also  supply  a  giveaway  brochure 
with  instructions  on  stain  removal  and  carpet  care. 


Three  Ways  with  a  Fiber  Story 


Education  by  Demonstration 


Three  stores  demonstrate  three  verv  ddlerent  wavs  to 
make  liber  the  theme  ol  a  promotion.  The  W'hite 
Mouse.  .San  I  rantisco.  (upper  lelt)  tied  a  Home  Fash¬ 
ion  Time  window  to  Fiberglas,  showing  lengths  ol 
curtain  and  drapery  labrics,  a  modern  chair,  lamp 
shades,  screen,  and  other  items  to  suggest  coordination. 

W'oll  S.'  Dessauer,  Fort  W'avne,  Indiana,  used  one 
window  ol  ;i  series  (lower  lelt)  to  lealure  towels 
woven  Irom  .Metlon  with  .Mylar.  “  There’s  lashion 
news  in  W'iClTs  (iilt  F.tige  French  Stripes,”  said  the 
window  caption. 

The  drapery  depaitment  display  at  Burdine’s,  West 
I’alm  Beach  (lowei  right),  leatiired  Lurex  metallic 
vain,  which,  according  to  the  sign,  “lends  creative 
talents  to  new  weavc-s.  textures,  colors.”  lew  new 
labrics  were  shown  to  stir  the  imagination,  without 
citing  specilic  items  ;mti  prices.  Windows  at  the  store 
similarlv  s|):)ke  in  ideas  rather  than  items. 


If 


New  splendor  for  your  bath 


Here's  sorcery  to  give  your  bath  a  sumptuous,  pampered 
air — new  Martex  Midas  Touch  towels!  Soft,  lovely 
woven  stripes,  each  beautifully  glinted  with  golden 
threads.  In  Antique  Gold,  Crystal  Pink,  Shadow  Green, 
Butterscotch  and  Turquoise  at  about  $3  at  fine  stores 
everywhere.  Martex,  65  Worth  Street,  New  York  13. 


midas 

touch 

towels 


/ 


MARTEX  sets  the  pace 


in  towel  fashions 


for  a  new  era 


of  elegance... 


. .  MARTEX  can  give 


your  linen  department 


the  luxury  towel  line 


designed  to  appeal 


to  the  buying  tastes 


of  today. 


This  advertisement  in  VOGUE,  October  l,  HOUSE  &  GARDEN,  November  and  THE  NEW  YORKER,  October  6  is 
one  of  a  continuous  series  of  Martex  ads  which  appeal  to  a  woman's  pride  in  her  home. 


MARTEX 

WELLINGTON  SEARS  COMPANY 
65  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  New  York 

Atlanta  •  Bastan  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Detroit 
Los  Angeles  *  Philadelphia  *  San  Francisco  *  St.  Louis 
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(Charts  are  continued  from  page  26) 


ACRYLIC  FIBERS 


Acrilan,*  Orion,*  Creslan,*  and  Dynel*  —  all 
man-made  fibers  of  chemiccd  origin. 


Home  Furnishings 
Containing  Them 
Blankets 
Table  linens 
Upholstery, 
dra|)ery  fabrics 


Advantages 

High  wannth-to-weight  ratio 
High  bulk- to- weight  ratio 
Crease  and  shape  retention 
Strong 

Low  shrinkage 

Resistant  to  acids,  sun,  weather,  moth, 
mildew  damage 

Easily  washable,  quick  drying:  little  need 
for  ironing:  dry  cleanable 
Soft  hand 

Blend  readily  with  wool  and  rayon 


Special  Comment 

Individual  brands  now  on  the  market  may 
differ  from  one  another  in  their  qualities 
and  applications.  They  have  these  points 
in  common: 

Low  absorption 

Require  low  ironing  temperatures 

Spin  cycle  of  washing  machine  may  set  hard 
wrinkles. 


Homi 

Conti 


Curta 
In  tir 
dra 
spn 


Home  Furnishings 
Containing  It 
Blankets 

In  time,  expected 
in  upholstery  and 
drapery  fabrics 


Acrilan* 


Produced  by  Chemstrand 


Advantages 

Versatile 

Wide  color  range:  rich  look:  depth  of  color 
Resists  pilling 
No  static  problem 
Washable:  dry  cleanable 


Specicd  Comment 

See  general  characteristics  of  acrylic  fibers 
In  machine  washing  of  blankets  of  100  per 
cent  Acrilan,  fiber  source  recommends 
warm  setting  and  short  cycle.  Tumble 
drying  on  home  dryers  should  Ije  done 
with  heat  not  over  360  degrees.  Dryen 
in  self-service  laundries  may  be  excessive¬ 
ly  hot. 


Horn 
Coni 
Tabl 
Beds] 
Blani 
Curt; 
Drap 
In  fil 
as 
pil 
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Orion* 


Produced  by  DuPont 


•Reg 


Home  Furnishings 
Containing  It 
Table  cloths 
Blankets 


Advantages 

Luxurious  hand,  soft  to  touch 
Machine  washable  (if  construction  of  arti¬ 
cle  permits  such  handling) 

Versatile 

Needs  little  or  no  ironing 


Special  Comment 

Produced  in  form  of  staple  fiber  and  used 
in  spun  form 

Orion  blankets  may  be  machine  washed 
in  100-degree  water  on  short  cycle:  if 
tumble  dried,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  over-dry. 


Creslan* 


Produced  by  American  Cyanamid 


This  is  a  new  fiber,  expected  to  make  its  first  appearance 
on  the  market  in  about  a  year,  in  blankets. 


'Registered  trademarks. 
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Dynel* 

Produced  by  Carbide  &  Carbon  Chemical  Corp. 

This  fiber  is  not  currently  in  home  furnishings  but  it  is 
expected  to  return  in  blankets  in  about  a  year.  Flo® 
coverings  applications  and  comforters  are  also  expected 
in  about  that  time.  Eventually,  it  is  expected  in  uphol¬ 
stery  fabrics,  but  its  use  in  this  field  is  still  experiment^ 
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ARNEL 


A  triacetate  produced  by  Celanese 


Home  Furnishings 
Containing  It 
Cumins 
In  time,  in 

draperies,  slip  covers, 
spreads 


Advantages 

Strong,  washable,  quick-drying 
Requires  little  or  no  ironing;  resists  moths, 
mildew,  sun,  shrinkage,  stretching. 
Retains  shape  and  crispness;  resists  wrinkles 
C',olors  are  locked  in  the  fiber  when  fabric 
is  heat  treated;  they  will  not  affect  or  be 
affected  by  other  colors  in  the  wash. 

No  static  problem 


Special  Comment 

When  ironing  100  per  cent  Arnel  fabrics, 
fiber  source  recommends  use  of  wool-cot¬ 
ton  setting;  Arnel  needs  and  can  take  hot 
iron. 

Blending  with  other  fibers  may  achieve  in¬ 
teresting  color  effects 

Subject  to  gas  fading,  but  with  proper 
selection  of  dyestuffs  and  inhibitors  this 
can  be  controlled. 


DACRON 


A  /mlyester  produced  by  DuPont 


Home  Furnishings 
Containing  It 
Table  linens 
Bedspreads 
Blanket  covers 
Curtains 
Draperies 
In  fiberfill  form, 
as  stuffing  for 
pillows,  comforters, 
furniture 


Advantages 

Tough,  light,  resilient;  quick-drying; 

wrinkle  resistant;  crisp 
Resistant  to  moths,  mildew,  bleaches,  house¬ 
hold  chemicals 
No  allergy  problem 

Holds  shape;  resists  shrinkage  or  stretching 
Washable;  cleanable;  needs  little  or  no 
ironing 

When  used  as  warp  in  curtain  and  drapery 
fabrics,  imparts  crispness  and  minimizes 
stretching,  sagging,  shrinkage 
Fiberfill  is  soft,  light,  odorless  stuffing, 
little  affected  by  moisture  or  solvents, 
and  with  good  recovery  from  crushing. 


Sf}ecial  Comment 

Requires  low  ironing  temperatures 

Static  has  been  a  problem  in  some  all- 
Dacron  merchandise 

Performance  in  blends  and  combinations 
depends  on  composition  of  individual 
fabric. 

Not  all  fabrics  containing  Dacron  and  other 
fibers  are  intended  for  washing;  some 
drapery  and  curtain  fabrics  use  the 
Dacron  chiefly  for  crispness  and  dimen¬ 
sional  stability  without  expectation  that 
fabric  will  be  washed. 

DuPont  has  labeling  programs  for  Dacron 
marquisette  curtains  of  required  con¬ 
struction  and  Dacron  fiberfill  pillows,  etc., 
with  required  amounts  of  stuffing. 


'Registered  trademarks. 


Selling  Nylon  Underfoot.  Introducing  nylon  in  twist 
broadloom,  the  headline  of  this  J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
advertisement  stresses  the  clear  tones  and  long  wear 
of  the  carpeting  and  features  the  maker’s  name— 
Needletuft’s  Dynasty.  The  small-type  copy  talks  about 
ease  of  cleaning,  resistance  to  stains,  moths,  and  foot 
marks,  and  cites  color  range.  The  box,  lower  right, 
invites  telephone  calls  to  have  “trained  salesman  call 
at  your  home  with  samples  of  our  newest  broadloom,” 
offers  a  free  estimate,  and  stresses  the  opportunity  of 
selecting  carpeting  “to  blend  with  your  settings.”  The 
box  at  lower  left  is  a  reminder  about  cleaning  service. 


Popular  Twist  Broadloom  iu 
Strong,  Clear-Tone  Nylon!  Wonderful, 
the  Way  it  Wears  and  Wears! 
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^  glass  fiber  produced  by  Owens-Corning  Fiber  gins  Corporalion 

Home  Furnishings 

Advanlages 

SpecUd  Commenl 

Conlaining  ll 

Light,  durable,  fireproof 

Should  not  be  dry  cleaned 

Curtains 

Resistant  to  heat,  sun,  moth,  mildew 

Little  resistance  to  abrasion.  Should  not  be 

Draperies 

Washes  easily,  dries  quickly;  needs  no 

scrubbed;  should  be  protected  from 

Lamp  shades 

ironing 

rough  edges  of  curtain  rods,  etc. 

Does  not  stretch  or  shrink;  resists  wrinkles 

I’o  minimize  abrasion,  drapery  lengths  of 

Draperies  need  not  be  lined 

one  inch  above  the  floor  are  recomraended. 

METALLIC  YARNS 


Trade  names  are  Lurex,*  produced  by  Dobeckmun  Corpon- 
tion,  and  Mellon,*  produced  by  Mellon  Corporalion, 


Home  Furnishings 
Conlcdning  Them 
Table  linens 
Towels 

Blanket  edging 
Sheet  trim 
Floor  coverings 
Furniture 
Shower  curtains 
Lamps 


NYLON 


Advanlages 
Primarily  decorative 

Wide  range  of  metallic,  ceramic  and  other 
colors 

No  odor,  no  tarnish,  no  shrinkage 
Metallic  yarns  are  protluced  by  laminating 
clear  plastic  to  aluminum  ribbon  with 
color-carrying  adhesive.  Those  laminated 
with  acetate  butyrate  are  washable,  clean- 
able,  and  resistant  to  abrasion,  light, 
moths,  chlorinated  water.  Those  laun¬ 
dered  with  Mylar*  (a  DuPont  polyester) 
will  withstand  boiling  and  ironing  as 
well. 


A  man-made  fiber  produced  originally  by  DuPonl  and  now  also  by  American  Enka 
Corporalion.  Allied  Chemiccd  &  Dye  Corp.,  Chemslrand  and  Induslrial  Rayon. 


Special  Commenl 
Qualities  vary;  a  poor  adhesive  may  cause 
yarn  to  de-laminate  in  wear 
Some  metallic  yarns  are  made  with  cello 
phane.  These  are  not  intended  for  home 
furnishings  use  as  they  will  not  stand  up 
under  sun,  washing,  or  aging.  Specifying 
the  washable  yarn,  even  in  products  not 
intended  to  be  washed,  will  avoid  this 
hazard. 

Since  metallics  are  usually  a  decorative 
touch  on  fabrics  primarily  of  other  fibers, 
performance  of  the  fabric  will  depend 
upon  its  composition. 


w.--  %  . . .  ^ 


Home  Furnishings 
Conlaining  II 
Floor  coverings 
Sheets 
Upholstery 
Table  linens 
Curtains  (usually 
moderate  priced) 


Advanlages 

Strong;  excellent  wet  strength 
Resilient;  can  be  set  to  shape  with  heat 
Washable,  quick  drying;  easily  cleaned; 

little  need  for  ironing 
Resistant  to  moths,  mildew,  perspiration 
Non-shrinking 
No  allergy  problem 

Can  be  given  silk-like  or  wool-like  appear¬ 
ance;  blends  well  with  other  fibers;  adds 
strength  to  blend. 

High  abrasion  resistance 
Solution-dyed  nylons  offer  long  lasting 
colors;  dye  is  sealed  in  the  fiber. 


Special  Commenl 
Low  absorption 

Requires  low  ironing  tempieratures 
Spin  cycle  of  washing  machine  may  set  hard 
wrinkles 

Wash  water  hotter  than  the  hand  can  stand 
may  set  wrinkles 
Whites  washed  with  other  colors  may  pick 
up  dye  and  soil. 

Yellowing  of  whites  can  be  avoided  by  wash 
ing  separately,  rinsing  well,  avoiding  ex 
treme  heat.  To  restore  discolored  whites, 
a  procedure  of  washing,  using  color 
mover,  bleaching,  and  rinsing  is  advised 
Poor  resistance  to  sunlight;  “bright"  types 
are  better  than  dull  in  this  respsect,  but 
are  not  the  equal  of  cotton  and  rayon  for 
curtaining  sunny  windows. 

Static  has  been  a  problem  in  some  all-nylon 
articles.  Special  finishes  have  minimized 
this,  as  in  floor  coverings. 

Performance  in  blends  depends  on  com 
fsosition  of  the  spsecific  blend,  but  15 
20  per  cent  nylon  will  add  significantly 
to  strength  of  fabric. 
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nr  MiiMEMEiii 

of  the  stores  whose  prestige  is  often  needlessly  jeopardized 
by  thoughtless  misrepresentation  of  the  facts . . . 


Every  day  of  the  year,  in  at  least  one  city  across  the  country,  a  store  advertisement 
appears  which  contains  false  and  misleading  statements  or  terms  such  as  “rayon 
linen”,  “silk  linen”,  “Linrish”,  “linen-type”,  “linen  look”,  et  cetera.  Whether  you 
are  aware  of  it  or  not,  even  your  store  may  have  been  a  party  to  this  kind  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  at  one  time  or  another.  Unfortunately  the  practice  has  not  been  limited  to 
unscrupulous  and  dishonest  merchants.  And  this  practice,  inadvertent  or  otherwise, 
does  your  store  no  good. 

DEFINITION  BY  LAW 

Although  the  members  of  the  Irish  Linen  Guild  are  certain  that  you  would  not  permit 
this  abuse  deliberately,  the  use  of  misleading  fabric  terminology  is  not  only  a  clear 
violation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  rules,  it  is  a  serious  reflection  on  your 
store’s  reputation. 

The  Linen  Industry  has  not  the  slightest  concern  about  the  competition  of  other 
fabrics  on  a  fair  and  honest  basis.  There  is  no  possible  critidan  of  fabric  advertising 
which  clearly  identifies  the  fiber  content  and  boasts  of  the  fabric’s  individual  virtues. 
However,  only  linen  is  made  of  flax  and  enjoys  the  qualities  of  this  fiber.  And  any 
effort,  through  words  or  innuendos,  to  give  another  fabric  the  properties  of  linen,  is 
both  false  and  misleading  to  the  consiuner. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  IS  YOURS 

Even  though  a  manufacturer  may  exaggerate  or  fail  in  his  fabric  definition,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  properly  identifying  tl^  product  rests  with  the  retailer.  The  customer  buys 
the  merchandise  from  you— not  the  manufacturer— and  relies  on  the  integrity  of 
your  store. 

We  repeat  that  we  do  not  believe  that  any  responsible  store  management  would  inten¬ 
tionally  foster  a  policy  which  would  mislead  the  public.  But  permitting  such  misstate¬ 
ments  by  the  merchandising  and  advertising  departments  does  not  lessen  the  offense. 

KEEP  YOUR  CUSTOMERS  SATISFIED 

The  years  have  proved  that,  of  all  fabrics,  linen  causes  the  lowest  percentage  of  returns 
and  complaints.  By  attributing  the  qualities  of  linen  to  other  fabrics,  your  store 
is  inviting  the  dissatisfaction  and  criticism  of  its  customers,  plus  the  loss  of  their 
confidence  in  your  words. 

We  appeal  to  you  as  leading  members  of  the  retail  industry  to  exercise  a 
closer  control  on  the  fabric  advertising  of  your  store.  The  results  will  be 
helpful  to  the  entire  industry. 


1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


RAYON:  Cuprammonium  Process 


A  man-made  fiber,  often  referred  to  as  Bemher^*  I 
American  Bemberg  is  the  only  maker  in  this  country. 


Home  Furnishings 
Containing  It 
Blankets 
Curtains 
Floor  coverings 
(with  other  fibers) 
Dpholslerv  fabrics 


Advantages 

Luster,  chape,  hand,  affinity  for  dyes 
Washable  with  gentle  handling;  withstands 
high  ironing  temperatures. 

Does  not  lint 
Whites  do  not  discolor 
Resists  gas  fading 

Organdies  for  curtains  can  be  given  long- 
lasting  finish. 


Sjrecial  Comment 

Loses  about  half  its  strength  when  wet- 
regains  it  when  dry. 

Subject  to  shrinkage  unless  treated  to  pre¬ 
vent  this 

The  washability  and  other  characteristics  of 
this  fiber  may  be  affected  by  other  fibers 
blended  with  it  in  the  same  fabric.  Fab¬ 
ric  manufacturers  are  {lermitted  to  use 
the  Bemberg  name  only  if  their  proclucu 
meet  standards  set  by  the  fiber  source. 

When  used  with  other  fibers,  interesting 
cross-dye  effects  can  result. 


RAYON:  Viscose  Process 


Home  Furnishings 
Containing  It 
Practically  all 
departments 


Advantages 

Versatile,  available  in  quantities,  control¬ 
lable.  It  has  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  cotton,  but  through  special  finishes 
and  blending  with  other  fibers  can  be 
given  the  appearance  of  silk  or  wool. 
Washable:  can  stand  ironing  temperatures 
almost  equal  to  those  for  cotton 
Resists  gas  fading 
Resists  moth  damage 
Takes  colors  well 
A  basic  blending  fiber 

Fortisan*  Produf'ed  bv  Celanese 


A  man-made  fiber  produced  by  many  cornfmnies  and  accountinf  j 
for  the  major  portion  of  our  man-made  fiber  output. 

Special  Comment 

in  quantities,  control-  Loses  about  half  its  strength  when  wet; 
y  of  the  characteristics  regains  it  when  dry. 

rough  special  finishes  Subject  to  shrinkage  unless  specially  treated, 

h  other  fibers  can  be  As  used  today,  viscose  rayon  is  so  often 

nee  of  silk  or  wool.  blended  with  other  fibers  or  given  special 

I  ironing  temperatures  finishes  that  each  fabric  should  be  sepa- 

ose  for  cotton  lately  considered. 

Special  types  of  viscose  rayon  are  discussed 
e  below. 


Home  Furnishings 
Containing  It 
Curtains 
Drajjeries 


Advantages 
Exceptionally  strong 
Extremely  resistant  to  shrinkage  and 
stretching 

Resistant  to  moths,  heat,  sun  damage 
Washable,  cleanable 


Special  Comment 

Used  in  both  warp  and  filling  threads  of 
sheers.  In  drapery  fabrics,  used  primarily 
in  warp  threads  to  give  strength,  sheer¬ 
ness,  and  improved  resistance  to  shrink¬ 
age  and  stretchirrg.  Performance  and  care 
requirements  will  be  affected  by  the  other 
fibers  with  which  it  may  be  combined. 


Coloray  *  and  Jetspun  *t  solution-dyed 


viscose  rayons 


Coloray  is  produced  by  Courtauld;  Jetspun  is  produced  by  American  Enka 


Home  Furnishings 

Containing  Them 

Upholstery  fabrics 

Draperies 

Spreads 

Table  cloths 

Napkins 
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Advantages 

Colors  are  long  lasting,  as  dye  is  locked  in 
the  fiber.  Will  not  affect  or  be  affected 
by  other  colors  in  same  wash. 


Special  Comment  ! 

Performance  will  be  affected  by  that  of 
other  fibers  with  which  it  may  be  mixed 
or  blended. 

See  general  characteristics  of  viscose  rayon. 
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Fibers  and  Fabrics  in  Home  Furnishings 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


she  expects  to  encounter  washing 
problems,  she  may  find  painless  wash- 
ability  offered  right  and  left— not  only 
in  new  synthetics  hut  also  in  blends 
of  wool  and  acrylic  that  carry  a  top 
brand’s  guarantee  against  shrinkage. 

Even  in  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  bed 
sheet,  her  choice  is  t  oinplicated.  Does 
she  want  nylon  or  cotton?  In  cotton, 
shall  it  l)e  muslin  or  percale?  Does  she 
know  the  difference  between  nylon 
and  a  “nyloni/ed”  filaer?  And  who  will 
help  her  determine  which  is  right  for 
the  use  she  plans  to  give  her  new 
sheets? 

Customer  Needs  Facts.  At  every  turn, 
aside  from  questions  of  fashion  and 
taste,  the  customer  neetls  help  in  mak¬ 
ing  her  fabric  selection  and  in  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  care  for  what  she  buys. 
Even  the  most  avid  reader  of  the 
shelter  magazines  and  the  women’s 
service  magazines  may  find  herself  a 
little  in  the  dark.  .-\t  least  one  such 
magazine  admits  frankly  that  it  has 
to  fall  back  on  urging  women  to  read 
the  tag  or  ask  the  clerk.  Developments 
in  fibers  and  fabrics,  says  a  spokesman. 


come  so  fast  these  days  that  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  own  pages,  prepared  months 
ahead,  run  the  chance  of  being  out  of 
date  by  the  time  they  reach  the  news¬ 
stands. 

A  tour  of  the  fiber  and  fabric  mar¬ 
kets  will  make  it  clear  that  this  is  no 
exaggeration.  As  one  rug  source  says, 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  many  new 
developments  which  have  not  yet 
reached  the  market.  .Some  of  the 
things  to  come  are  indicated  with 
appropriate  reservations  in  the  charts. 
Others  have  been  omitted  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  wishes  of  the  fiber  sources, 
who  hesitate  to  make  announcements 
where  work  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage.  Where  there  is  the  problem  of 
finding  the  right  weave,  or  blend,  or 
dye  for  a  specific  application,  the 
answer  may  come  up  in  a  month— or 
a  year— or  a  decade. 

Stores  Need  Facts.  Meantime,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  looks  to  the  retail  store  for  her 
answer  as  to  which  of  the  currently 
available  fibers  and  fabrics  is  best  for 
her  particular  purpose.  Merchandise 
managers  who  cooperated  in  this  study 


are  virtually  unanimous  in  saying  that 
the  typical  customer  does  not  have 
adequate  information  on  this  score. 
And  they  don’t  all  believe  that  they 
are  getting  the  help  they  need  from 
their  resources  if  they  are  to  advise 
that  customer  correctly. 

".Salesjx;ople,”  says  one  merchandise 
manager,  “cannot  tell  just  by  looking 
at  and  feeling  a  fabric  what  the  com¬ 
position  may  be  or  what  to  tell  the 
customer  truthfully  about  wear,  serv¬ 
ice  and  care.”  Hence  the  emphasis 
placed  by  this  retailer  and  others  up)on 
information  in  printed  form  at  the 
point  of  sale.  Tickets,  leaflets  for  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  even  counter  cards  are 
suggested.  Particularly  do  stores  need 
something  in  print  to  give  to  the 
woman  who  buys  yardage:  the  ticket 
that  remains  attached  to  the  liolt  is  of 
little  help  to  her  when  the  fabric  has 
l>een  cut  and  delivered  to  her  home. 

An  indication  of  how  much  custom¬ 
ers  want  and  appreciate  basic  fiber 
facts  is  to  be  found  in  the  response 
to  the  American  Rayon  Institute’s  car¬ 
pet  fact  cards.  More  than  .50,000  such 
cards  have  been  distributed  through 
retailers,  to  tell  the  customer  what 
rayon  is  and  what  to  expect  from  it 
in  a  carf>et.  An  invitation  to  write 


SARAN*  and  VELON 


Synthetic  fibers  from  Dow  Chemical 
and  Firestone  respectively. 


Home  F urnishings 
Containing  Them 
of  Outdoor  furniture 
ily  Rugs 

er-  Upholstery  fabrics 
ik-  Screens 
re  Wehbing 


Advantages 

Durable 

Wide  color  range 

Resist  stains,  discolorations,  moths,  mildew 


Special  Comment 

Very  little  so  far  in  department  store  mer- 
merchandise. 


VICARA^ 


A  protein  fiber ^  produced  from  zein,  a  corn  protein, 
by  Virginia  Carolina  Chemiced  Corporation 


This  wool-like  fiber,  which  in  apparel  usually  appears  in  blends,  is  not  yet  in  the 
home  furnishings  field,  except  experimentally. 


ZEFRAN 


Produced  by  Dow  Chemical 


Announcements  of  this  new  fiber,  not  yet  commercially  on  the  market,  describe  it 
as  like  an  acrylic,  but  not  actually  one. 
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the  Institute  for  more  information  is 
tucked  casually  into  the  text.  Women 
who  write  for  such  help  usually  make 
a  point  of  saying  how  grateful  they  are 
to  have  a  place  to  turn  to  for  informa¬ 
tion.  That’s  a  clue  to  how  customers 
feel  about  the  store  that  gives  them  the 
straight,  current  story  on  fibers  and 
fabrics  for  the  home. 

Facts  Plus  Fun.  So  far  as  store  |)eople 
are  concerned,  the  fiber  story  can  be 
compressed  into  charts  like  the  ones 
here.  But  for  customers,  it  has  to  be 
told  a  little  more  dramatically.  The 
consumer  magazines  do  it  by  bringing 
the  problem  down  to  how  to  select  a 
rug  (as  House  and  Garden  did  several 
months  ago)  or  how  to  select  new  cur¬ 
tains  (as  in  a  Better  Homes  and  Gar¬ 
dens  feature).  A  retail  store  does  the 
job  by  means  of  a  promotion. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  examples 
of  such  a  promotion  was  staged  at 
Famous-Barr  Company,  St.  Louis,  this 
past  June.  It  was  done  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Owens-Corning  Com¬ 
pany  in  behalf  of  Fiberglas  to  arouse 
interest  in  that  fiber— which  it  did. 
And  it  also  drew  |>eople  to  the  store, 
exposed  them  to  many  other  kinds  of 
merchandise  in  fashion  as  well  as 
home  categories,  and  stepped  up  in¬ 
terest  in  color  I'V. 

The  show,  called  the  Fiberglas  (^olor 
C.avalcade,  opened  at  the  store  for  an 
eight-day  run.  During  that  period, 
there  were  49  hours  of  closed  circuit 
color  television  broadcasting  in  the 
store:  fashion  shows,  home  shows. 


children’s  programs,  news,  entertain¬ 
ment.  The  first  half-hour  of  the  show, 
however,  was  telecast  over  St.  Louis 
station  KSD-TV.  Thus  the  store  had 
the  distinction  of  giving  its  city  the 
first  live  color  show  to  originate  with¬ 
in  its  boundaries. 

Other  Fiber  Promotions.  On  a  less 
elaborate  scale,  many  stores  tied  in 
effectively  with  manufacturer-devel¬ 
oped  promotions  built  on  the  filler 
and  fabric  theme.  Lurex’s  Magic  Case¬ 
ment  idea,  for  example,  touched  off 
dozens  of  good  retail  promotions  that 
featured  the  fashion  news  of  a  gold 
thread  in  home  furnishings  fabrics. 
Similarly,  Metlon’s  Golden  Bathroom 
theme  gave  stores  a  chance  to  tie 
together  their  gold-touched  towels, 
hampers,  bathroom  shelves,  stools,  and 
even  linoleum  in  a  new  related-selling 
approach— and  for  once,  in  one  that 
did  not  involve  stocking  up  on  a  few 
new  towel  colors! 

In  a  somewhat  broader  handling  of 
the  fiber  theme,  a  good  many  stores 
(134  of  them)  are  tying  in  currently 
with  C^elanese’s  New  Dimensions  pre¬ 
sentation.  Buyers  saw  room  settings 
and  vignettes  designed  by  John  aiul 
Earline  Brice  in  New  York  in  May  and 
June,  and  are  now  showing  their  own 
versions  in  their  own  stores  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  home  with 
fabrics  made  of  any  or  all  of  the 
Celanese  fibers. 

Incidentally,  among  the  helps  offered 
by  this  fiber  source  in  connection  with 
the  promotion  are  some  interesting 


Reprints  of  “Fibers  and  Fabria” 
in  Home  Furnishings  are  avail¬ 
able.  Single  copies  are  25  cents; 
50  copies  $10;  additional  50’s  $8. 
Order  from  STORES,  100  West 
31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


aids  to  the  consumer.  One  is  a  give 
away  sheet  that  shows  the  homemaker 
how  to  achieve  some  of  the  window 
effects  on  view,  should  she  elect  to 
make  her  own  curtains  and  ilraperies. 
Another  is  the  follow-through  planned 
for  women’s  clubs:  Celanese  will  send 
a  speaker  on  tour  to  bring  its  own 
version  of  the  show  to  clubwomen  all 
over  the  country. 

(Opportunity  for  fiber  promotion 
seems  particularly  good  this  month 
Using  its  Saturday  night  FV  quiz  show 
on  October  13,  and  using  Sunday 
papers  the  next  day,  Chemstrand  is 
announcing  its  .Acrilan  blanket  week. 
The  same  week  is  Certified  Washable 
Week,  sponsored  by  the  American  In 
stitute  of  Laundering,  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  washable  materials.) 

Promoting  the  Familiar.  Some  ven 
successful  promotions  for  the  home  in 
the  past  year  have  been  built  around 
fabrics  made  of  the  old,  familiar  filyers. 
Here,  the  springboard  is  fashion,  and 
the  emphasis  is  upon  what  is  new  in 
looks  luit  familiar  and  dej>endable  in 
performance.  With  this  approach, 
stores  have  been  able  to  tie  together 
several  departments  in  one  promotion, 
and  some  of  them  have  also  traded 


"I  Know  a  Buyer  Who . . 

*  *  *  ran  a  promotion  on  blankets  made  of  one  of  the 
new  acrylic  fibers— fast  drying,  warm  without  being  heavy, 
and  shape  retaining.  The  fiber  had  previously  been  used  with 
success  in  wearing  apparel,  notably  in  women's  jersey  dresses 
and  blouses.  The  blanket  buyer  got  in  touch  with  the  dress 
buyer,  and  eventually  with  several  other  departments  in  the 
store.  When  the  blanket  promotion  finally  broke,  it  was 
backed  by  displays  and  ads  run  by  half  a  dozen  other 
departments  to  feature  the  same  fiber.  The  impact  of  the 
multiple-department  promotion  got  the  blankets  off  to  a  flying 
start,  and  gave  the  cooperating  departments  some  healthy 
business,  too. 

Said  the  merchandise  manager  of  that  store:  "We  like  this 


new  fiber  and  we  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  it.  By  promoting 
it  on  as  nearly  a  storewide  basis  as  possible  each  time  we 
introduce  it  in  a  new  application,  we  associate  our  store  name 
with  the  fiber  name  in  the  customer's  mind.  We  want  people 
in  this  town  to  think  of  us  as  the  store  for  this  fiber— and 
for  any  other  new  fiber  that  shows  the  same  promise." 

•  •  *  hesitated  to  take  on  a  line  of  high  quality  cotton 
drapery  fabrics.  They  would  have  to  sell  for  just  too  much 
per  yard,  she  argued;  customers  in  that  city  expected  cotton, 
however  beautiful,  to  be  inexpensive. 

Eventually,  the  resource  gave  up  his  effort  to  place  the  line 
with  the  store  and,  through  drapery  jobbers,  put  it  into 
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Information  and  Guarantees.  Fifty  thousand  of  tlie  American  Rayon  Institute’s  card  on  rayon  carpets  and  rugs  (left,  above) 
have  been  distributed  through  retailers.  I'lie  DuPont  fact  cards  relate  to  specific  merchandise  applications  of  various 
fibers;  imtst  of  these  cards  give  selling  points  on  one  face  and  care  instructions  on  the  other.  Cihatham’s  four-page  leaflet 
on  w<K)l-and-Orlon  blankets  (right)  contains  both  guarantee  and  care  instructions.  It  tells  the  customer  how  the  fiber 
blend  “marks  a  new  era  in  blanket  luxury  and  value,”  gives  her  instructions  for  washing  blankets  by  hand  or  machine, 
and  tells  her  how  to  make  a  claim  if  the  merchandise  fails  to  live  up  to  the  guarantee. 


customers  up  to  price  lines  above  their 
normal  best  sellers. 

Macy’s,  for  example,  has  for  the  past 
few  winters  livened  up  New  York’s 
late  January  lull  by  launching  new 
groupings  of  patterns  in  Everglaze 
chintz.  Aside  from  getting  an  early 
start  on  the  spring  season  in  its  win¬ 
dow  and  interior  displays,  the  store 
has  been  able  to  tie  dozens  of  items 
together.  One  of  its  ads,  for  instance, 
mentioned  or  showed  related  window- 
treatments,  fabrics  by  the  yard,  bed¬ 
spreads,  coverlets,  chair,  chaise,  gar¬ 
ment  bags,  hangers,  closet  shelf  edging, 
shoe  bags,  dressing  table  skirts,  dust 
ruffle,  lamp,  tufted  carpeting,  and  even 
fringe  to  coordinate  with  the  chintz. 


At  Altman’s,  New  York,  several  de¬ 
partments  jointly  promoted  a  group  of 
correlated  plains,  stripes,  and  plaids 
comprising  Cohn-Hall-Marx’s  “C^asa 
Mia”  line.  Displays  demonstrated 
how,  by  using  related  colors  and  pat¬ 
terns  in  furniture,  slip  covers  and  dra¬ 
peries,  customers  could  achieve  dec¬ 
orator  effects  at  moderate  prices— and 
in  a  fabric  made  of  just  cotton  and 
rayon. 

In  the  same  feeling  of  presenting 
the  familiar  fiber  with  a  maximum  of 
emphasis  on  its  fashion  possibilities 
was  the  promotion  at  Stern’s  New 
York,  of  Wamsutta’s  Innerglow  for 
draperies,  slipcovers,  spreads,  etc. 
Here  was  cotton,  but  given  new  fash¬ 


ion  importance  through  wide  color 
range  and  variety  of  correlated  pat¬ 
terns,  given  added  sheen  and  resilience 
through  special  finishes,  but  still  cot¬ 
ton,  recognized  and  understood  by 
even  the  least  alert  of  customers. 

Although  most  stores  have  not  yet 
used  the  fiber  or  fabric  theme  to  cor¬ 
relate  the  efforts  of  several  home  fur¬ 
nishings  departments,  the  merchandise 
managers  who  coof>erated  in  this  study 
believe  that  such  promotions  can  be 
worth  while.  One  warns,  however, 
that  the  end  product  from  the  fiber 
must  be  salable;  the  promotion  should 
not  generalize  on  the  virtues  of  the 
fiber  or  fabric  without  sf)otlighting 
attractive  merchandise. 


s«veral  small  shops  in  that  city— where  it  sold  briskly  at  about 
50  per  cent  more  per  yard  than  the  department  store  would 
have  sold  it  for.  At  this  point,  the  buyer  laid  down  the  red 
carpet  for  the  resource,  took  in  the  line,  and  did  a  nice 
business  with  it.  But  the  opportunity  for  a  first  and  an  ex¬ 
clusive  had  gone  by. 


he  couldn't  afford  to  delay;  if  some  other  store  beat  him  to 
it,  his  merchandise  manager  would  accuse  him  of  having 
missed  the  boat.  Presently  the  lab  report  came  through:  the 
sheet  was  unsatisfactory.  Said  his  merchandise  manager: 
"Next  time,  don't  rush  to  catch  a  boat  until  you're  sure  it's 
the  right  one." 


•  •  •  was  offered  some  "nylonized"  sheets  and  rushed  out 
to  advertise  them,  uneasily  aware  that  many  customers  would 
not  realize  that  they  were  not  nylon.  The  resource  was  new 
with  his  store,  and  so  he  sent  samples  of  the  fabric  to  the 
store  lab  for  testing.  Meantime,  his  promotion  was  in  full 
swing,  and  he  sold  loads  of  them. 

When  someone  asked  him  why  he  rushed  into  the  promo¬ 
tion  without  waiting  for  the  lab  report,  he  explained  that 


•  *  •  sighed  unhappily  when  she  saw  an  interesting  new 
fiber  in  merchandise  intended  for  her  department.  "I  love  it," 
she  said,  "but  I'm  afraid  to  buy  it.  My  girls  are  old  and 
old-fashioned.  They  shy  away  from  every  new  fiber  and  I 
know  I'll  never  be  able  to  get  them  to  push  it."  Then  she 
went  home— and  found  one  of  her  elderly  "girls"  wearing 
a  sweater  of  that  same  fiber,  while  another  wore  a  skirt  of 
a  blend  including  a  hefty  percentage  of  the  new  fiber! 


E 
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Tradenns  and  Trade  Principles 

in  the  television  and  appliances  field,  a  good  idea  is  going 
wrong,  and  destroying  some  retail  reputations  in  the  process 

By  $,  S,  Hillman,  Home  Furnishings  Merchandise  Matmger,  Wolf  &  Dessauer 
and  Chairman,  Home  Furnishings  Group,  NRDGA 


There  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  trade-in  activity  in  home 
furnishings  is  increasing  rapidly. 
When  a  department  store  such  as 
Marshall  Field  develops  a  promotion 
in  which  they  feature  the  trade-in 
of  old  pots  and  pans  for  new  ones  of 
stainless  steel,  we  can  readily  see  that 
something  is  really  cooking  in  the 
trade-in  concept.  (Each  old  pot  or 
pan  was  worth  |1.50  on  the  purchase 
of  a  new  one;  all  of  the  trade-ins  were 
completely  destroyed.) 

Success  Stories.  Much  has  been  re¬ 
ported  on  trade-in  activity  in  the  floor 
covering  field.  In  a  speech  to  the  Car- 
j)et  Institute,  that  organization’s  board 
chairman,  Charles  A.  Karagheusian, 
said:  “A  workable  trade-in  program 
is  a  top  priority  need  for  the  carpet 
industry.” 

There  are  some  reports  of  astound¬ 
ing  successes  in  this  field.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Jerry  Miller,  the  owner  of  a  car¬ 
pet  specialty  store  in  Indianapolis,  fea¬ 
tures  a  trade-in  plan  in  all  his  adver¬ 
tising  and  once  a  month  he  makes  it 
the  major  feature  of  his  ad.  He  gives 
trade-in  allowances  on  the  basis  of  a 
careful  appraisal,  and  the  trade-ins  are 
sold  in  a  special  section  of  the  store 
after  being  cleaned  and  repaired.  The 
volume  increase  alone,  according  to  a 
trade  paper  report,  has  been  astonish¬ 
ing,  but  there  is  also  an  excellent  profit 
on  the  trade-in  merchandise  itself. 
The  store  actually  has  a  waiting  list 
of  customers  who  want  to  buy  used 
carpets  of  certain  sizes  and  colors. 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  carpet  clean¬ 
ing  firm  takes  all  used  carpets  off  the 
hands  of  the  local  retailers  who  pro¬ 
mote  trade-ins,  cleans  them  and  sells 
them.  In  1955  this  firm  handled  about 
30,000  yards  of  trade-in  carpet. 


These  success  stories  show  how  great 
the  potential  in  trade-ins  is,  and  sug¬ 
gest  new  ways  in  which  the  trade-in 
idea  can  be  exploited.  But  they  pre¬ 
sent  the  bright  side  of  this  activity. 
The  other  side  of  this  trade-in  story  is 
not  so  pleasant. 

Phony  Trade*lns.  Specifically,  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  way  trade-in  promo¬ 
tions  are  being  used  in  appliances  and 
television.  I  refer  to  the  packing  of 
list  prices  by  manufacturers  in  order 
to  provide  the  dealer  with  a  larger 
amount  of  trade-in  allowance.  This 
practice  is  nothing  more  than  the  use 
of  abnormal  and  dishonest  compara¬ 
tive  prices.  It  could  prove  catastrophic 
to  the  whole  trade-in  idea  and  serious¬ 
ly  damage  the  reputations  of  the  stores 
involved. 

I  know  of  cases  where  department 
store  managements  who  }x)lice  all 
comparative  prices  in  their  ads  are  still 
blindly  p>ermitting  their  appliance  and 
television  departments  to  use  these 
unpardonable  tactics  with  trade-ins. 
These  stores,  who  have  from  their 
very  beginnings  built  customer  confi¬ 
dence  by  their  one-price  policies,  are 
now  casting  aside  the  very  principle 
that  was  responsible  for  their  success. 

The  current  issue  of  Consumer  Re¬ 
ports,  published  by  Consumers  Union, 
says:  “Only  a  sucker  pays  list  price.” 
It  adds  that  phony  pre-ticketing  is 
turning  the  nation’s  stores  into  an 
“Oriental  bazaar  in  which  customers 
must  willy-nilly  learn  to  haggle  wisely.” 

The  current  vogue  for  these  built-in 
trade-in  allowances  not  only  discrimi¬ 
nates  unfairly  against  certain  buyers; 
it  also  creates  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  customer  who  takes  part  in  such  a 
transaction  as  to  whether  she  has 
received  maximum  value.  The  lady 


who  accepted  a  $150  allowance  on 
her  three-year-old  automatic  washer, 
turned  in  in  working  condition,  finds 
out  later  that  her  neighbor  received 
the  same  amount  on  a  15-year-old 
wringer  washer  that  was  out  of  com 
mission. 

And  what  does  a  customer  think 
when  she  is  told  she  can  get  $100  on 
a  specific  item,  but  only  $25  on  a  simi 
lar  one?  What  is  she  told  when  sh< 
asks  why? 

The  Damage.  A  program  such  as  this 
cannot  build  the  customer  confidence 
and  respect  which  is  a  store’s  most 
valuable  asset.  And  I  wonder  hov 
many  credit  managers  are  beinj 
kidded  in  this  process?  What  aboui 
the  border  line  risk  whose  credit  or 
a  purchase  is  approved  because  of  j 
substantial  down  payment  which  u 
non-existent,  because  a  phony  trade-in 
allowance  is  deducted  from  the  aniouni 
of  the  sale? 

Let  me  repeat  what  I  have  stressed 
in  an  earlier  report  in  Stores:  Trade 
ins  can  increase  your  business  and 
profits.  But  let  us  not  reduce  trade-ins 
to  the  category  of  bait  advertising.  1 
quote,  for  everybody’s  consideration 
this  admonition  from  a  report  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Better  Business  Bureau 
which  they  call  “The  Vicious  Circle  oi 
Deceptive  Advertising”: 

"When  advertising  becomes  unbellc 
able,  someone  stops  buying. 
"When  someone  stops  buying, 
someone  stops  selling. 

"When  someone  stops  selling, 
someone  stops  making. 

"When  someone  stops  making, 
someone  stops  earning. 

"When  someone  stops  earning, 
someone  stops  buying." 
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BY  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  MONARCH 


MONARCH  “40”  price-marks  and 
attaches  Pin-On  Tickets  to  Soft 
Merchandise  in  One  Operation! 

Adds  to  profits  .  .  .  stops  “leaks.” 
Clean-cut  indelible  price-marking  in¬ 
sures  selling  merchandise  at  your  right 
price.  No  more  smudged  prices.  Bent 
pin-on  method  eliminates  switching  of 
tickets  from  low-priced  merchandise  to 
items  of  higher  price. 

Sells  more  merchandise.  Gives  you 
“extra  salesmen”  to  answer  customers’ 
questions,  inspire  confidence,  and  en¬ 
courage  impulse  buying. 

Speeds  merchandise  to  selling 
floors.  Price-marks  and  attaches  ticket 
in  one  swift  operation.  Pays  for  itself 
in  time  saved.  Easy  to  operate  and 
engineered  to  give  years  of  service. 
Supplies  accurate  sales  and  stock 
information. 

For  further  information  about  the 
Monarch  “40,”  and  other  Pin-On  ma¬ 
chines,  and  samples  of  Pin-On  tickets, 
drop  us  a  line  today. 


MOML  '*40”  price-marks  and  attaches  7,  3  er 
4-lina  tickets.  Other  medeis  availabie  .  .  .  in¬ 
cluding  models  that  print  2  and  3-part  stock 
control  tickets  from  one  setting  of  type. 


The  MONARCH  Marking  System  Company 

216  South  Terrence  Street,  Ooyton  3,  Ohio 
Toronto,  Conodo  •  Mexico  D.  F.  Mexico  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 
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Sentmel 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  THS  MAONAVOX  COMFANV 

ALWAYS 
GUARDS 
YOUR 
PROFITS 


It’s  true.  Ask  a  Sentinel  Distributor  or  Dealer. 

They’ll  tell  you  they’re  making  realistic  profits  because 
there’s  no  price  cutting  with  Sentinel ...  no  “annual 
line’’  dumping  ...  no  “buckshot”  franchising. 

They’ll  tell  you  they’re  enjoying  year  ’round  volume 
sales  . . .  greater  profit  margins  ...  no  inventory 
problems  . . .  with  Sentinel’s  easy  step-up  featiues 
and  competitive  prices. 

Sentinel  always  guards  their  profits.  Sentinel 
Distributors  and  Dealers  look  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  big  fall  selling  season. 

If  you  would  like  to  join  their  select  company,  write 
today  for  the  complete  Sentinel  story,  “Plans  of  Action 
1-2-3,”  or  write,  wire  or  phone  the  Sales  Manager 
if  you  have  immediate  plans  of  action  of  your  own. 
There  may  be  a  franchise  open  in  YOUR  area. 


MONOCHROME  TELEVISION 
COLOR  TELEVISION 

PORTABLE  TELEVISION 


PORTABLE  PHONOGRAPHS 
HIGH  FIDELITY  PHONOGRAPHS 

AND  RADIO  PHONOGRAPHS 
HOME  RADIOS 
PORTABLE  RADIOS 


Sentinel 

A  Subsidiary  of  tbs  Magna  vox  Company 
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Month  in  Retailing 


'Inflation  Control  Is  a  Discipline" 


CURRtN  r  price  developments  are 
disquieting  liecause  they  are  occur¬ 
ring  under  (oiulitions  that  should 
iiKtke  lor  pi  ice  stability:  nevertheless, 
these  (onditions,  lortified  by  a  little 
selldistipline,  can  keep  the  inliation- 
arv  trend  tiiuler  control.  .So  said  [. 
Cameron  l  lionison,  vice  thairnian  ot 
the  (ioiunii tree  lor  Kcononiic  Develop¬ 
ment  and  (bainnan  oi  the  board  of  the 
N'ortluvest  liancorporation,  in  a  speech 
Irefore  the  New  England  Bank  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  early  this  month. 

The  anti-inliation  elements  in  the 
economy  are  strong,  he  pointed  out: 
Employment  has  not  been  pushed  to 
excessively  high  levels:  some  key  indus¬ 
tries  are  still  operating  substantially 
Itelow  capacity:  the  Federal  budget  is 
running  a  substantial  cash  surplus:  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  followed  a  policy 
of  monetary  restraint,  and  the  money 
supply  has  remained  virtually  constant 
for  almost  a  year. 

The  danger,  said  Mr.  Thomson,  is 
not  that  we  ainnot  prevent  inflation 
but  that  we  won’t;  it  lies  in  “the  un¬ 
willingness  of  some  groups  to  accept 
the  restraints  on  credit,  wages  and 
prices  necessary  to  maintain  a  stable 
economy.’’  “We  must  be  prepared,”  he 
warned,  “to  accept  monetary  policy 
when  it  restrains  as  readily  as  we  turn 
to  it  when  we  wish  to  stimulate.” 

Mr.  Thomson’s  strong  belief  in  the 
effectiveness  of  indirect  inflation  con¬ 
trols  and  self-discipline  by  business  is 
echoed  by  department  store  leaders. 
An  opinion-sampling  inquiry  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  asks  whether 
or  not  existing  monetary  controls 
should  be  supplemented  by  legislative 
authcjrity  to  regidate  instalment  cred¬ 
it.  NRI)(;,\  President  Philip  M.  Tal¬ 
bott  answered  last  month  with  this 

statement: 

“The  present  state  of  our  economy 


—near  full  employment,  high  payrolls, 
a  satisfactory  collection  ratio  and  a 
normal  bad  debt  loss— does  not  reflect 
a  need  for  credit  restraint.  ...  So  long 
as  c  redit  is  being  extended  on  the  basis 
of  the  integrity  and  capacity  of  the 
consumer,  with  terms  which  insure  an 
aclet|uate  build-up  of  the  consumer’s 
equity,  regulations  are  not  needed.” 

In  C>anatla,  Edgar  G.  Burton,  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  Simpsons,  Ltd., 
expressed  a  similar  point  of  view,  say¬ 
ing:  “The  only  control  that  is  needed 
to  make  sure  that  the  expansion  of 
consumer  credit  does  not  go  beycjnd 
reasonable  bounds  is  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  persons  granting  the 
credit.” 

In  support  of  this  case  is  the  fact 
that  department  store  credit  men  are 
acutely  sensitive  to  the  importance 
of  a  self-supporting  credit  operation, 
as  the  trend  to  higher  service  charges 
indicates.  A.  L.  Trotta,  manager 
of  the  CTedit  .Management  Division  of 
NRDG.A,  foresees  a  strong  trend  to 
shorter  maturities  as  w'ell.  These  two 
developments  are  in  part  a  result  of 
the  Federal  Reserve’s  tight-money  dis¬ 
cipline:  they  carry  it  on  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  level. 

Half-Year  Analyzed 

TRADE-UP  trends  continued  strong 
among  department  store  customers 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  department  store 
prices  rose  by  Lb  per  cent  betw'een 
July  1955  and  July  1956,  but  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  finds  that  the  aver¬ 
age  sales  transaction  rose  4.5  per  cent, 
from  S4.45  to  $4.65. 

Surveying  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  in  the  Quarterly  Information  Let¬ 
ter  issued  early  in  October,  the  Con¬ 


trollers'  (Congress  found  ending  inven¬ 
tories  six  per  cent  above  the  corre¬ 
sponding  1955  level  and  average  in¬ 
ventories  five  per  cent  higher.  Sales 
for  the  period  were  up  four  per  cent 
on  the  average:  transaction  changes 
were  in  a  range  of  jjIus  two  |>er  cent 
lor  department  stores  over  $50  million 
to  minus  two  per  cent  for  specially 
stores  over  $1  million. 

Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  stores 
showed  an  increase  in  operating  ex- 
|jense  as  a  per  cent  of  sales.  The  big¬ 
gest  increase  occurretl  in  stores  under 
$1  million,  which  went  iq>  from  .S5.5 
to  .S7.1  per  cent.  .-Vveraged  out  lor  all 
leporting  stores,  the  expense  rate  was 
.S5.9.  Average  net  profit  from  mer¬ 
chandising  operations  was  0.6  per 
cent:  average  final  net  gain  after  Fed¬ 
eral  taxes  was  1.2  per  cent  of  sales. 

Retail  Multiplication 

The  retail  trade  persevered  at  its 
self-imposed  task  of  filling  up  all 
space  between  cities  with  shopping 
centers.  Between  the  last  week  of 
.August  and  the  middle  of  October,  at 
least  1 1  centers  openetl  up  in  which 
the  dominant  store  (Kcupies  over  100,- 
000  square  feet.  .Allied  Stores  has  units 
in  four  of  these  centers. 

New  York.  Within  a  15-mile  stretch 
of  Long  Island,  New  York,  three  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  100-acre  class  opened  for 
business.  The  biggest  is  the  125-acre 
development  at  Roosevelt  Field,  near 
Garden  City,  where  Macy’s  opened  a 
three-level  store  of  340,000  square  feet, 
tlesigned  to  handle  a  volume  of  $20 
million. 

Six  miles  east  of  Roosevelt  Field  is 
the  new  Mid-Island  Shopping  Plaza  at 
Hicksville,  built  on  a  110-acre  tract, 
and  dominated  by  Gertz,  with  325,000 
square  feet  of  space,  150  departments 
and  a  starting  inventory  of  $4  million. 
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riie  (icrtz  store  has  live  lloors  aiul  a 
selling  basement.  In  this  center  there 
will  eventually  lie  more  than  100 
stores,  including  units  of  Bond's,  New- 
hen^,  Opfienheim  Collins  and  lx*r- 
ner’s.  The  Newberry  store  is  billed  as 
the  largest  variety  department  store  in 
metropolitan  New  York,  and  is  the 
‘177th  unit  of  the  chain.  (The  476th 
also  opened  this  month,  at  Gulfgate.) 

Nine  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Roosevelt  Field  center  is  the  90-acre 
Green  Acres  Shopping  Center,  at  Val¬ 
ley  Stream.  Here  Gimbel's  oj)ened  its 
second  branch  in  the  New  York  area, 
220,000  square  feet  in  size.  There  will 
be  1)0  stores  in  the  center. 

Houston,  (iiilfgate,  Houston,  is  billed 
as  the  biggest  shopping  center— for  the 
time  being— in  the  south.  Of  its  800,- 
000  square  feet  of  retail  selling  space. 
Joske’s  new  unit,  a  complete  depart¬ 
ment  store,  atcounts  for  more  than 
200,000.  More  and  bigger  regional 
centers  are  reported  to  be  on  the  Texas 
agenda,  near  Houston,  .\ustin  and 
Beaumont. 

Baltimore.  In  the  Baltimore  area,  the 
4()-acre  Mondawmin  C^enter  opened  on 
October  4th  and  the  Eastpoint  Shop¬ 
ping  Center  was  scheduled  for  Ot  tober 
1 0th.  Dominating  Mondawmin,  which 
is  three  miles  from  the  center  of  Balti¬ 
more,  is  a  180,000  square  feet  unit  of 
Sears  Roebuck.  Among  the  41  other 
shops  and  service  establishments,  there 
are  units  of  Franklin  Simon,  Lerner 
Shops,  Bond  Stores  anti  (i.  (].  Min  phv. 

.'\t  Eastpoint,  Hochschild,  Kohn’s 
branch  is  a  100,000  stpiare  foot  store, 
anil  Hutzler’s  two-level  unit,  planned 
as  a  fashion  sfrecialty  store,  contains 
(iO.OOO  stpiare  feet.  When  Eastpoint 
is  complete,  there  will  be  40  stores  in 
the  center. 

I'he  Hecht  Co.  has  built  a  150,000 
square  foot  branch,  scheduled  to  open 
Ottober  15th,  adjoining  Edmondson 
Village  C.enter,  a  long-established  de¬ 
velopment  where  Hochschild,  Kohn 
j  built  its  first  branch  some  years  ago. 

Washington.  In  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
j  10  miles  from  Washington,  Woodwartl 

&  Lothrop’s  128,000  square  foot  branch 
is  the  dominant  store  in  the  new 
i  Seven  Corners  Shopping  Center.  Here 

also  is  a  branch  of  Julius  Garfinckel, 

i 


and  units  of  Franklin  Simon  and  Bond 
Stores.  There  will  lie  45  stores  when 
the  center  is  completed. 

Denver.  At  l.itkeside  Shopping  Center, 
northwest  Denver,  the  Denver  Dry 
Gootls  Co.  ofiened  its  second  branch,  a 
three-level  store  with  180,000  square 
feet  of  space. 

Minneapolis.  The  roofed-over  South- 
dale  .Shopping  Center,  latest  design 
achievement  of  Victor  Gruen,  opened 
with  two  major  department  stores: 
Dayton’s,  the  developer  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  and  Donaldson’s.  The  Dayton 
branch  comprises  180,000  square  feet: 
Donaldson’s  has  140,000.  There  will 
be  a  total  of  70  stores,  of  which  about 
half  were  ready  for  o[x.‘ning  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  Southdale,  with  its  glassetl-in 
mall,  has  air  conditioning  to  provitle 
permanent  spring  weather  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  areas  as  well  as  the  stores;  an  in- 
tloor  garden  a  block  long;  and  locker 
facilities,  so  that  shoppers  tan  thcck 
their  coats  and  overshoes. 

Milwaukee.  Ed.  Schuster  R:  Cio.  opened 
its  -fourth  store,  comprising  250,000 
stpiare  feet,  at  the  Cktpitol  C.ourt  Shop¬ 
ping  Center.  This  is  Schuster’s  first 
unit  in  a  regional  shopping  tenter. 

Cincinnati.  The  70-store  Sifton  Cen¬ 
ter,  largest  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  opened 
with  a  branch  of  Rollman’s  as  the 
principal  tenant.  I’he  Rolhnan  store, 
a  unit  of  120,000  square  feet,  will  have 
its  opening  on  Ottober  24th.  An  earl¬ 
ier  scheilule  was  upset  by  a  fire. 

Discount  Department  Stores.  Kor- 
VETTE,  the  New  York  discount  house 
which  has  grown  in  eight  years  from 
a  tiny,  second-story  shop  to  a  string  of 
nine  units,  expects  to  do  a  volume  of 
SI 00  million  in  the  next  twelve  months 
—nearly  double  the  volume  of  the  year 
ending  last  month. 

William  Willensky,  president  of  the 
corporation,  gave  this  estimate  as  he 
announced  the  acquisition  of  the 
Oppenheim  Collins  store  on  Fulton 
Street,  Brooklyn.  Korvette  has  taken 
a  25-year  lease  of  the  building,  which 
has  150,000  square  feet,  four  sales 
floors.  Renovation  and  modernization 
are  expected  to  be  complete  by  March, 
1957.  Three  fourths  of  the  space  is  to 


be  allotted  to  soft  gootls.  jj 

The  new  store  is  equal  in  size  tothfli 
Korvette  unit  at  Carle  Place,  LonjrP 
Island,  which  was  opiened  two  yomi 
ago,  and  does  an  annual  volume  off 
about  $27  million.  j 

The  larger  Korvette  units  are  cor  | 
rectly  described  as  department  store  i 
They  claim  to  turn  their  combined  i^i 
ventory  of  soft  and  hard  lines  aboutj 
nine  times  a  year.  Mr.  Willensky  said 
that  plans  are  under  way  to  establnh 
stores  “at  convenient  locations  in  all 
Westchester  County,  Philadelphia  and 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  No  store  will  be | 
smaller  than  100,000  square  feet. 

Korvette  is  also  getting  set  to  extend  I 
its  operations  as  far  afield  as  Masa  j 
chusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  at  locations^ 
within  a  radius  of  about  200  miles  of  ’ 
New  York  City.  Some  of  the  store  = 
now  being  planned  wdll  include  super  J 
markets.  Locations  announced  include! 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  Phila  j 
delphia  and  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Nostorej 
will  be  smaller  than  100,000  squareji 
feet. 
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Specialty  Shops  for  Allied.  MAA;>BRos..i 
Inc.,  the  .Allied  Stores  chain  in  Florida, 
will  open  a  branch  exclusively  fordii!  d 
tlrens’  wear  in  a  Tampa  neighborhood > 
shopping  tenter.  B.  Earl  Puc'Kett  said*! 
that  .Allied  may  open  a  number  o(fi 
such  specialty  units  if  the  Maasexijci: 
ment  is  successful.  .  .  .  ,A  complete  tle  j 
partment  store  branch  of  Maas  opened! 
in  Sarasota  this  month.  i 


Small  Store  Democracy.  SeaefoN'  ; 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  a  specialty  stortt  | 
with  85  employees,  has  its  own  uniqu  i  i 
system  of  determining  store  politiesi 
It’s  run  by  a  policy  board  of  eid.'  ! 
members:  buyers,  advertising  maiuiof }  • 
store  manager  and  the  president  an  ,  t 
owner,  Sam  Sealfon.  The  board  iiini !  i 
once  a  week,  and  each  member  sciu  »‘ 
as  chairman  once  in  eight  weeks.  N 
decision,  reports  Mr.  Sealfon,  is  mad  r| 
final  without  unanimous  approval,  hi  ,• 
if  there’s  a  deadlock,  he  presents ;  ij 
tentative  course  of  action  which  i  ' 
adopted  for  a  trial  period.  Brair,j«| 
storming  technique  is  generally  in*t  v 
for  the  policy  discussions,  but  a  subje  .  ’ 
is  sometimes  intensively  researched  andli' 
reported  on  by  a  special  subcommittf'  - : 
of  two  or  three.  .Any  employee  of  iti' 
store  can  get  a  hearing  before  th 
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Policy  Boa  1  11  on  any  subject. 

Sam  Sealfon,  who  set  up  the  board 
last  June,  says  it’s  been  a  tremendous 
success  from  every  viewpoint.  Besides 
providing  an  outlet  for  everyone’s 
opinions,  it  gives  managerial  training, 
and  he  believes  it  will  help  to  attract 
bright  young  |)eople  into  working  for 
the  store  aiul  staying  with  it.  Four  of 
the  board  members  are  in  their  20’s. 

Here  are  some  of  the  subjects  the 
l)oard  has  tackled  in  the  past  three 
months:  store  hours,  group  insurance, 
store  improvements,  a  variety  of  |)er- 
sonnel  problems,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations  policies, 
and  hospitalization  insurance  (the 
iKKird  del  ided  that  Mr.  Sealfon  should 
pav  the  employees’  premiums.) 

Award  Giver  Gets  One.  Lanf.  Brv- 
A.NT,  Inc.  is  the  recipient  of  one  of 
the  Public  Relations  News  Annual 
.Vchievement  Awards  for  195.5.  This  is 
in  recognition  of  the  way  the  store  has 
stimulated  participation  in  commu¬ 


nity  and  civic  affairs  by  its  annual 
Lane  Bryant  Awards,  given  to  both 
individuals  and  groups.  Among  the 
10  recipients  of  the  citations,  I-ine 
Bryant  is  the  only  retailer. 

Fighting  Fare  Rise.  In  its  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  virtual  doubling  of  first  class 
railroad  fares,  by  six  F.astern  railroads, 
the  NRDGA  last  month  submitted  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
two  proposals  designed  to  increase  the 
volume  of  Pullman  travel  to  more 
profitable  levels.  One  recommendation 
was  a  discount  for  volume;  the  other 
proposed  restoration  of  the  old  valida¬ 
tion  system  for  convention  travel. 
Ixjonard  F.  Mongeon,  manager  of  the 
Traffic  Group,  presented  the  proposals. 

Guberman  Fellowship.  Morris  Ciuber- 
man,  president  of  Kaufman’5,  Colora- 
ilo  Springs,  has  announced  that  his 
store  will  sponsor  a  SI 200  fellowship 
to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior  at 
Colorado  College  for  a  year’s  graduate 
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The  Hundredth  Year  of  Blaeh's,  Birmingham 


J  II  LI  IKS  BL.\CH  came  to  this 
country  from  Germany  in  1848, 
and  in  1856  he  opened  a  clothing 
store  in  Vevay,  Indiana,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  In  1884,  he 
moved  his  store  to  Birmingham. 
There  his  three  grandsons  are  this 
year  celebrating  Blaeh’s  business 
centenary.  Harold  Blach  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  store,  Mervin  Blach,  vice 
president  and  Julius  Blach,  treas¬ 
urer.  In  August  as  the  100-year  ob¬ 
servance  opened,  Blaeh’s  gave  over 
13  windows  to  historical  reminis¬ 
cence  of  the  growth  of  Birmingham. 
The  backdrop  in  each  window 
showed  a  replica  of  some  Birming¬ 
ham  landmark,  and  across  the  front 
of  the  store  100  birthday  “candles” 
burned.  A  fashion  show  was  high¬ 
lighted  by  100-year  old  costumes 
borrowed  from  the  Brooklyn  Mus¬ 
eum. 

One  of  those  who  visited  Birm¬ 
ingham  for  the  celebration  was  John 
Oanglade,  editor  of  the  Vevay,  Ind. 
Reveille-Enterprise,  and  a  member 
of  the  family  which  founded  that 


newspaper  in  1816.  He  brought 
with  him  copies  of  the  paper  dating 
back  to  the  late  1860’s,  when  Juilus 
Blach  was  one  of  its  most  faithful 
and  persuasive  advertisers.  One  ad 
carried  this  inclusive  motto:  "Not 
to  !fe  Undersold;  Death  to  High 
Prices;  Prices  Lotver  than  Every¬ 
body’s.” 

“To  suit  my  customers.  Grangers, 
Farmers,  Mechanics,  laborers,  etc., 
and  to  suit  the  hard  times,”  said 
Julius  Blach,  “I  will  sell  my  goixls 
lower  than  ever  and  accomplish 
quick  sales  and  small  profits.” 

When  this  enterprising  merchant 
moved  to  Birmingham,  it  was  a  one- 
street  town.  He  soon  moved  his 
establishment  off  the  main  street 
(First  Avenue),  but  to  make  sure 
that  his  customers  would  have  no 
trouble  in  finding  him  he  had  band 
music  beamed  “into  town”  by  means 
of  a  sounding  board. 

Blaeh’s  anniversary  celebration 
takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  fashion 
events,  emphasizing  quality,  not 
price. 


study  at  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  before  beginning  the  grad¬ 
uate  program,  the  student  will  gain 
practical  experience  by  working  in  the 
store.  The  award  will  be  known  as 
the  Guberman  Fellowship  in  Retail¬ 
ing.  The  announcement  was  timed  to 
celebrate  Kaufman’s  60th  year  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  completion  of  15  years 
of  ownership  of  the  store  by  Mr.  Gub¬ 
erman  and  his  wife,  who  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 

People 

There  have  been  some  executive 
changes  at  The  f.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  following  the  death  of  James  B. 
Webber,  Jr.,  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager.  Oscar  Webber, 
president,  has  resumed  the  title  and 
duties  of  general  manager  as  well. 
Lewis  B.  Sappington,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  Upstairs  Store  merchan- 
ilising  and  publicity,  was  elected  senior 
executive  vice  president.  Read  Jenk- 
iN.s,  vice  president  in  charge  of  person¬ 
nel,  properties  and  service  of  all  com¬ 
pany  stores,  was  also  elected  executive 
vice  president.  Frank  Colombo,  who 
has  been  Basement  Store  manager,  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Store  architect  Fred  J.  Wilkens  re¬ 
tired  after  serving  the  firm  since  1923. 

Macy’s  announced  the  retirement  of 
Edwin  F.  Chinlund  as  vice  president 
and  treasurer.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Donald  B.  Smilev.  Mr.  Chinlund’s 
duties  as  treasurer  ended  on  October 
1,  but  he  will  continue  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  until  February  1,  1957.  Mr. 
Smiley  has  been  secretary  and  general 
attorney  of  the  corporation,  a  position 
which  will  now  be  held  by  his  assist¬ 
ant,  Charles  T.  Stewart. 

The  death  on  August  25  of  Sidney 
R.  Baer  left  a  vacancy  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co. 
which  w'as  filled  by  his  son  Charles 
Baer,  a  vice  president  and  divisional 
merchandise  manager  of  infants’,  chil¬ 
dren's,  boys’  and  girls’  wear  depart¬ 
ments.  The  positions  of  vice  chairman 
and  treasurer,  which  the  senior  Mr. 
Baer  held,  are  still  open. 

Franklin  F.  Bruder  was  appointed 
vice  president  and  treasurer  of  City 
Stores  Co.  He  resigned  as  vice  presi- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


movement  spreads  into  areas  siuii  as  prodiuer-coops, 
operation  oi  ilepartment  stores,  gasoline  stations,  Ims  liiuv 
and  many  other  fields.  .Many  taxj)ayers  aie  l)etomiiij! 
alarmed  over  the  fact  that  we  appear  to  he  t  reating  iMur 
and  more  enterprises  that  avoid  taxation  under  one  pr6 
text  or  another. 

Representative  Mills  in  a  statement  gives  an  iiulitaik 
of  what  we  may  expect  in  1957.  The  Congressman  saki 
"First,  we  must  try  to  make  clear  what  the  present  la; 
really  means  without  changing  policy.  Next  year  we  (a 
get  into  policy  and  decide  what  to  do  about  some  of  tlr 
special  advantages  that  Congress  deliberately  put  into  tli 
lax  laws;  which  of  tliem  are  still  justified  and  which  aren’t 
NRDGA,  as  well  as  other  groups, 
to-ops  fall  into  this  latter  group. 


Tax  Loopholes.  When  Representative  Mills  (D-.\rk.), 
(hairman  of  a  sid)connnittee  of  the  House  Ways  and 
.Means  Committee,  begins  hearings  into  loopholes  in  our 
present  tax  laws,  he  will  run  head-on  into  the  question  of 
the  taxation  of  cooperatives.  The  outlook  for  action  in  the 
85th  Congress  on  this  subject  is  most  encouraging.  Since 
1 95 1  there  have  been  a  numfjer  of  court  decisions  that  seem 
to  make  it  necessary  for  Congress  to  make  crystal  clear  what 
ihey  intended  to  do  in  the  tax  revisions  of  1951. 

.\t  that  time  Congress  was  assured  that  members  of  co¬ 
operatives  would  be  fully  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
taxes  on  “allocated  earnings."  These  "allocated  earnings” 
result  from  the  standard  procedure  followed  by  coopera¬ 
tives  when  dealing  with  a  farmer.  The  cotiperative  agrees 
to  sell  the  farmer’s  protluce  and  give  him  the  proceeds  less 
(a)  the  necessary  exjienses  and  (b)  such  amount  as  the 
co-op  retained  for  its  services.  Then  the  farmer  is  issued 
a  “certificate,”  “letter  of  advice,”  or  “scrip”  for  these  re¬ 
tained  earnings.  These  documents,  whatever  their  names, 
represent  the  amount  of  money  that  the  farmer  has 
“invested”  in  the  co-op,  but  do  not  represent  an  obligation 
that  the  co-op  must  meet  in  the  near  future.  'Fhis  situation 
moved  along  rather  well  and  suited  the  co-ops  until  the 
farmer-member  objected  to  paying  tax  on  income  that  he 
did  not  receive. 


■cxeiiii 


NRDGA  have  served  in  Japan,  F'rance,  Italy,  Swede" 
.\ustria,  India,  and  Belgium. 

Our  trade  missions,  according  to  H.  C.  .McClellan,  Assi^: 
ant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  International  Affairs,  ha\? 
met  with  more  than  78,000  businessmen  in  19  countrk- 
in  the  Middle  and  F'ar  East,  North  .Africa,  Latin  Aiiierifi 
and  Europe.  The  businessmen  who  participated  gave  vo; 


various  areas  of  the  business  world  in  this  country.  | 
In  addition  to  serving  at  the  Information  Centers  at  di-j 
lairs,  the  mission  members  met  with  local  businessiiif'| 
retailers  as  well  as  manufacturers,  representatives  of 
bers  of  commerce,  industry  federations,  manufacturei 
associations,  and  export  and  import  organizations.  ii 
Secretary  McClellan  observed  that  the  members  of  tivk 
jnissions  were 


Court  Ruling.  I  he  Supreme  Court  in  the  Carpenter  Case 
brought  out  the  fact  tliat  Uncle  Sam,  as  usual,  will  have  to 
stand  the  loss.  I'he  co-ops  made  it  plain  that  they  were 
not  responsible  for  the  taxes  and  assured  Congress  that  the 
farmer  would  have  to  pay  them.  On  this  point  the  farmer 
went  to  court.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  respond¬ 
ent  received  no  cash  and  had  no  rights  to  receive  anytliing 
but  the  certificates  and  therefore  was  not  legally  responsi¬ 
ble  for  tlie  taxes  on  the  retained  earnings. 

This  problem  becomes  more  important  as  tlie  co-op 


questioned  by  hundreds  of  manufacturer 
about  methods  of  purchasing  American  goods,  and  howt 
produce  for  and  sell  to  the  American  market.  In  addiiiO' 
to  the  practical  aspects  of  the  program,  the  good  will  ths 
has  been  spread  by  American  businessmen  abroad  wk 
pay  dividends  for  many  years  to  come. 


w 

The  Controllers’  Congress 

First  in  a  series  of  articles  describing  the  services  which 
the  groups  and  divisions  of  the  NRDGA  provide  for  retailers. 


By  Sam  Flanel,  General  Manager,  The  Controllers’  Congress,  NRDGA 


Sam  Flanel  was  named  general  manager  of  the  Controllers’ 
(Congress  in  April,  1955,  after  having  served  for  five  years 
as  assistant  general  manager  of  the  division.  Before 
joining  the  NRDGA,  he  was  assistant  controller  of  the 
J.  N.  Adam  Co.  in  his  home  town  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 


“We  are  in  business  to  sell  goods 
and  if  for  one  instant  we  stray 
from  that  thought,  we  at  once 
cease  to  be  merchants.  Having 
said  this,  then  the  important 
thing  is  that  we  sell  at  a  profit 
and  it  becomes  the  controller’s 
duty  to  aid  management  in  see¬ 
ing  that  the  business  is  conduct¬ 
ed  [in  an  orderly  manner']  and 
is  financially  sound  and  in  a 
profit  making  position.”— Artcm- 
BALD  Mac  Leish  in  the  1945 
Controllers’  Congress  yearbook. 

ELPING  the  controller  do  his  job 
in  an  increasingly  scientific  and 
ffective  manner  is  the  work  of  the 
^ntrollers’  Congress,  the  oldest  and 
'nc  of  the  most  active  divisions  of  the 
iRl)(;.\.  Since  its  inception  in  1920, 
lo;t‘ns  of  new  systems,  scores  of  com- 
•arative  operating  reports,  hundreds 
'f  cost  cutting  ideas,  and  millions  of 
‘ords  of  advice  on  methods  and  pro- 
edures  have  emanated  from  the  divis- 
nii’s  offices.  In  fact,  so  extensive  has 
'cen  the  work  of  the  Congress,  that 
t  s  a  safe  bet  there  is  hardly  a  depart¬ 


ment  or  specialty  store  in  the  entire 
nation  that  has  not  in  some  way  bene¬ 
fited  from  its  efforts. 

Member  Consultation.  In  listing  the 
accomplishments  and  detailing  the 
day-to-day  work  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which 
of  its  many  activities  deserves  preced¬ 
ence  over  the  others.  However,  its 
member  consultation  service  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  its  most  valuable  functions. 

Last  year,  the  division’s  New  York 
staff  held  over  1,000  individual  consul¬ 
tations  with  members  and  handled 
ten  times  as  many  inquiries  by  mail 
and  telephone.  Of  the  problems  and 
questions  posed,  some  were  simple, 
or  at  any  rate  could  be  taken  care 
of  quickly.  In  other  cases,  one  or 
more  staff  members  might  spend  the 
better  part  of  a  day  researching  the 
point  in  question  or  personally  coun¬ 
seling  a  retailer  on  how  to  change 
over  his  whole  accounting  system  from 
the  old  chart  of  accounts  to  the  new 
Expense  Center  system,  how  to  install 
an  effective  unit  control,  or  how  to 
set  performance  standards. 


On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
questions  raised  could  be  adequately 
answered  by  referring  the  inquirer  to 
one  of  the  division’s  publications,  all 
of  which  have  been  designed  to  supply 
information  on  some  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  puzzles  confronting  today’s  typi¬ 
cal  retail  controller. 

These  publications  can  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes:  1)  periodic 
reports  of  current  operating  informa¬ 
tion;  2)  “how  to’’  manuals  on  specific 
methods  and  systems.  Chief  among  the 
publications  in  the  first  group,  if  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  sheer  mass  and 
number  of  man  hours  required  to  com¬ 
pile  it,  is  the  division’s  annual  report. 
Departmental  Merchandising  and  Op¬ 
erating  Results.  Well  known  to  every¬ 
one  in  retailing  as  the  M.  O.  R.,  this 
annual  survey  contains  thousands  of 
statistical  ofierating  guides  for  stores 
in  every  sales  volume  bracket.  Over 
the  years,  it  has  served  retailers  as  an 
important  tool  for  realistic  budgeting 
and  planning. 

Interim  statistical  information  is 
supplied  through  the  medium  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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15  LARGEST  CITIES- 
XRE  EQUIPPED 
MSTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC  STAIRWAYS 


» 


Electric  Stairways  lead  to  volume  sales  on  aU  floors. 
At  no  obligation  to  you,  let  our  Store  Research  and 
Planning  Service  Department  explain  the  Balanced 
Vertical  Transix)rtation  profit-building  story  on  soimd 
slide  film.  Call,  write  or  wire  today. 


Westinghouse  Electric  StairwaYS 

PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS  •  PROTECTIVE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SERVICE 


WJOCH  WESnN&IOUSEl 

COVER  meSIDBNTIAL  CAMPAIGNS  ON  CBS  TELEVISION  AND  RADIO 
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The  Controllers'  Congress  (Continued  from  page  49) 


Controllers’  Congress  Information  Let¬ 
ter,  a  quarterly  report  of  total  store 
store  results.  The  Information  Letter 
is  becoming  an  increasingly  important 
expense  reduction  aid  because  of  its 
recent  expansion  to  include  produc¬ 
tion  unit  accounting  data  for  selected 
exjjense  centers.  These  new  figures 
are  helping  the  nation’s  controllers  to 
set  standards  in  specific  work  areas  of 
the  retail  operation. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  magazine. 
Retail  Control,  is  published  ten  times 
a  year.  In  addition  to  bringing  sub¬ 
scribers  timely  articles  written  by  the 
best  jx'ople  in  their  particular  fields, 
it  has  also  more  or  less  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  annual  yearbook  by  includ¬ 
ing  a  complete  report  of  the  yearly 
Ciontrollers’  Congress  Convention  in 
the  September  and  October  issues. 

Expense  Center  Manual.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  class  of  publications,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  put  out  in  recent  years  is  the 
Expense  Center  Accounting  Manual, 
which  was  published  in  late  1954  to 
replace  the  old  Standard  Expense 
Accounting  Manual.  Since  its  publi¬ 
cation,  two  printings  of  the  new  Man¬ 
ual  have  been  sold  out  and  the  Ex- 
p>ense  Center  system  has  been  adopted 


by  a  majority  of  member  stores.  The 
fruit  of  many  years  of  research  and 
work  by  a  large  number  of  retail  ex¬ 
perts,  the  Expense  Center  Accounting 
Manual  details  an  accounting  system 
that  places  the  emphasis  squarely  on 
control  and  reduction  of  expenses.  It 
outlines  separate  breakdowns  for  dif¬ 
ferent  sized  stores  and  provides  an 
added  control  tool  in  the  form  of 
Ihotluction  Unit  Accounting. 

Much  of  the  work  of  compiling  and 
writing  the  Expense  Center  Account¬ 
ing  Manual  fell  to  the  Standards  Re¬ 
visions  Committee,  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  Standard¬ 
ization  Committee.  The  Standards 
Revisions  Committee,  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  specifically  for  this  job,  was 
headed  by  Harry  L.  Margules,  who 
was  then  associated  with  Saks-.Slth, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  has  since  become 
controller  of  Gimbels,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Other  members  of  the  committee 
were  Professor  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
at  Harvard  University’s  Graduate 
.School  of  Business  Administration, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Kenneth  P.  Mages, 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Touche,  Niven, 
Bailey  &:  Smart,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  and 
.Mfred  G.  Mayor,  manager  of  the  Sys- 


' HE  Controllers'  Congress  was  esiablisbed  as  the  first  associate 
group  of  the  NRDGA  in  1 920.  For  five  years  before  that,  the  men 
who  formed  its  nucleus  had  succeeded  in  many  projects  as  an 
organized  group.  They  first  came  together  as  the  War  Service 
Committee,  during  World  War  I.  Later,  they  formed  a  Taxation 
Committee.  The  Taxation  Committee  itself  became  a  part  of  the 
NRDGA  before  World  War  I  ended,  but  it  took  several  years  of 
missionary  effort  before  the  NRDGA  Board  agreed  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Controllers'  Congress  as  an  associate  group.  The 
NRDGA  had  been  founded  as  an  organization  of  store  owners 
exclusively;  they  were  not  immediately  convinced  that  it  should  be 
expanded  to  include  store  executives  in  each  major  division  of 
retail  operation.  Carlos  B.  Clark,  Lincoln  Filene  and  Lew  Hahn  were 
the  men  chiefly  responsible  for  altering  this  point  of  view.  As  a 
result,  the  Controllers'  Congress  was  set  up  within  the  NRDGA  in 
February,  1920,  and  within  the  next  five  years,  six  more  such 
specialized  divisions  were  added  to  the  Association's  structure. 


terns  Division  at  S.  D.  Leidesdorf  and 
Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

All  of  these  men  are  currently  serv¬ 
ing  on  either  the  Standardization  Com. 
mittee  or  its  advisory  committee.  Tht 
work  of  this  group,  which  has  been 
continuous  since  the  formation  of  tht 
Congress,  is  to  decide  on  revisions  and 
additions  to  the  standard  accounting 
systems  and  related  manuals  of  pro- 
cedure.  Mr.  Margules  is  serving  as 
this  year’s  Standardization  Coinmittet 
chairman. 

Other  Current  Books,  .\nother  impor¬ 
tant  Controllers’  Congress  book,  which 
appeared  shortly  after  the  Expenst 
Center  Manual,  is  the  Insurance  Man¬ 
ual  for  Departmentized  Stores.  Once 
again,  this  publication  was  the  result 
of  many  hours  and  days  of  committee 
work.  Hugo  Kuechenmeister,  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  Ed.  Schuster 
fc  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Insurance  Committee  during  the 
course  of  most  of  the  work.  He  was 
aided  by  several  other  men  from  the 
Controllers’  Congress  membership  and 
by  seven  experts  from  the  insurance 
field  itself.  At  present  the  Insurance 
Committee  chairman  is  Winston  M. 
Tripp,  controller  of  Albert  Steiger 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Among  the  many  other  publications 
on  the  current  Controllers’  Congress 
book  list,  are  the  following: 

Departmental  Merchandise  Content 
Manual:  Budgetary  Procedure  and 
Control  Manual;  Leased  Department 
Survey;  Inventory  Taking  Manual: 
Stock  Shortage  Control  Manual;  The 
Retail  Inventory  Method  in  Practical 
Operation;  Manual  of  Top  Manage¬ 
ment  Reports;  LIFO— A  Review:  109 
Ways  to  Reduce  Expenses;  1995  Ex¬ 
pense  Sailings  Ideas;  1956  Expense 
Savings  Ideas. 

Committee  Activities.  The  last  three ! 
publications  are  results  of  the  work  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress  Gold  .\ward 
Committee  which  constantly  carries 
on  a  vigorous  campaign  to  collect  and 
disseminate  practical  ideas  on  expense 
reduction.  The  Gold  Award  Ciommit- 
tee  was  originally  formed  to  present  - 
an  expense  saving  session  at  the  an-  j 
nual  Controllers’  Congress  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  session  proved  so  popular  j 
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Morris  E.  Hobson, 
Livingston  Bros.  Controller 


Livingston  Bros,,  San  Francisco,  reports 


“Before  installing  Underwood  Sundstrand,  we  were 
doing  descriptive  cycle  billing  on  two  cycle  billing 
machines,”  says  Mr.  Hobson.  “Our  statements  were 
always  two  to  three  weeks  late,  and  at  the  Christmas 
Season — although  we  used  a  third  machine — our 
Accounts  Receivable  Division  was  a  real  nightmare. 

“In  June  1953  we  installed  one  Underwood  Sund¬ 
strand  Cycle  Billing  Machine  to  replace  the  two 
machines  we  had  been  using.  Up  until  early  1956, 
this  Underwood  Sundstrand  carried  the  whole  load. 


although  postings  increased  20%  due  to  a  new 
suburban  store.  In  1956  we  opened  another  suburban 
store  and  added  a  second  Underwood  Sundstrand 
to  meet  the  increased  billing  load. 

“Since  installing  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Bill¬ 
ing,  our  postings  are  kept  up  to  date,  balancing  is 
easy,  collections  have  improved,  and  best  of  all  we 
have  a  much  better  customer  relationship  due  to 
original  saleschecks  b^ing  enclosed  with  statements — 
enabling  customers  to  verify  all  transactions.” 


k  Underwood  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 
can  cut  your  billings  costs. 

Find  out  how  by  phoning 
your  local  Underwood  Office,  or  write  • 


Accounting  Machine  Division 


One  Parle  Avenue,  New  York  1 6,  N.  Y. 
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and  helpful  thal  il  became  an  annual 
convention  feature  and  the  Gold 
Award  Committee  continued  in  exi« 
ence  as  one  of  the  division’s  special 
committees. 

Last  year,  the  Ciold  Award  Commu- 
tee  expanded  its  activities  hy  joining 
hands  with  Wotnen’s  Wear  Daily  to 
sponsor  a  continuous  contest  in  which 
the  best  expense  .savings  ideas  submit  p 
ted  are  pidtlished  hy  Women’s  Wear  [j 
in  a  regular  weekly  column.  At  the  1 
end  of  each  month.  Women’s  Wetr  \ 
awards  a  cash  prize  to  the  individual 
submitting  the  idea  judged  by  the 
committee  to  be  the  most  valuable 
one  submitted  during  the  month.  For 
the  past  several  years,  the  Gold  Award  ; 
Committee  has  been  under  the  leader 
ship  of  Edward  B.  Cagle,  Hochschiki 
Kohn  R:  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  hut  this 
year  Saul  D.  Kass,  of  Harzfeld’s. ! 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  stepped  into  the 
chairman’s  spot. 

The  Standardization  Committee,  the 
Insurance  Committee  and  the  Gold 
.Award  Committee  are  but  three  of  the 
active  groups  freely  giving  of  their 
time  and  counsel  to  help  the  Control 
lers’  Congress  to  carry  on  its  work 
.Many  of  the  Congress’  most  iin|K)rtam 
achievements  woidd  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  aid  of  such  com 
mittees. 

I'he  newest  of  the  current  special 
committees  is  the  Federal  Reserve  Co 
ordinating  Committee,  which  wr 
formed  in  19.54  to  work  for  the  im 
provenient  and  uniformity  of  report' 
issued  to  retailers  by  the  Federal  Re 
serve  District  Banks.  The  coinmittee 
is  made  up  of  one  prominent  control 
executive  from  each  of  the  12  FedenI 
Reserve  Districts  and  is  currently  un 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Walter  E 
Reitz,  Jr.,  vice  president  of  The  Hecht 
C^o.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

One  of  the  most  important  standing 
committees  of  the  Controllers’  Con 
gress  is  the  Executive  Committet. 
which,  of  course,  is  the  steering  com 
mittee  for  the  overall  program  of  tht 
Congress.  It  is  made  up  of  some  oi 
the  most  outstanding  men  in  the  con 
trol  field  today  and  is  headed  by  tht 
chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
Board  of  Directors,  Walden  P.  Hobbs, 
vice  president  and  controller  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Dry  Goods  Co.,  SpringfieW. 
Mass. 
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niuJ  itsMrch  and  Seminars.  The  Re- 

iold  search  Coniinittee  and  Research  Ad- 
:xi$i  visory  Committee  is,  as  the  name  im- 
ecial  plies,  the  u  search  ann  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress.  In  the  past  few  years, 
imii  this  comm  it  tee  has  sponsored  seminars 
niiiK  on  such  siil)jects  as  Merchandise  Plan- 
y  to  ning  and  Control,  Management  and 
hidi  Organization,  Insurance,  Pensions  and 
'tail  many  others.  I  hese  seminars  have 
I'wr  hel|)ed  indivitlual  stores  to  impiove 
th(  their  methods,  as  well  as  serving  as 
Vear  a  testing  and  incubating  grotind  for 
iual  ideas  that  have  led  to  industry-wide 
tht  improvements.  It  was  within  the 
abk  framework  of  the  Research  Commit- 
For  tee’s  program  that  the  idea  for  the 
rard  j  Expense  Center  .Accounting  System 
idei  was  born.  It  was  also  through  the 
hikl  work  of  this  committee  that  much  of 
thk  the  material  was  gathered  for  a  forth- 
dd’s,  coming  manual  on  unit  control.  This 
•  the  year’s  Research  Committee  Chairman 
is  John  L.  Paynter,  of  The  |.  L.  Hiul- 
,  the  I  son  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich, 
iold  While  the  Controllers’  Congress  Re- 
r  the  search  Committee  was  still  carrying  on 
heir  i  its  own  program  to  a  limited  extent, 
trol  its  members  long  realized  that  greater 
ork  benefit  to  the  industry  could  be  gained 
tani  through  a  far  broader  program  of  re- 
leen  uil  research  than  was  possible  on  a 
:oni  divisional  basis.  Therefore,  it  was 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  they 
Ecijl  !  aided  in  the  recent  formation  of  the 
Co  Retail  Research  Institute  as  a  new  and 
j  independent  division  of  the  NRDGA. 
im  Many  of  the  Re.search  Committee’s 
)ort'  I  files  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
Rf  !  Research  Institute  and  the  Control- 
ittet  :  lers’  Congress  has  joined  all  the  other 
itrol  i  divisions  of  the  NRDGA  in  support- 
leral  ing  and  promoting  the  Institute’s  pro- 
un  i  gram, 
r  E.  ! 

edit  Tht  local  Groups.  Local  controllers’ 
groups  are  the  solid  base  from  which 
dinf  the  Controllers’  Congress  operates.  At 
Con  I  present  there  are  29  of  these  affiliated 
ttef.  I  groups  spread  over  the  United  States, 
com  I  Chartered  under  the  Controllers’  Con- 


tht  :  gress,  they  hold  their  own  monthly 
e  of  meetings,  have  their  own  officers  and 
con  !  directors  and  serve  the  same  ends  as 
tht  I  the  parent  organization.  They  carry 
gres  I  on  an  active  program  and  contribute 
)bl».  a  very  large  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Com  Congress  in  the  form  of  studies  result- 
field.  ing  in  pidrlications.  They  have  also 
made  revisions  in  some  of  the  divis¬ 


ion’s  manuals  through  study  groups 
made  up  of  their  own  members.  Their 
work  is  passed  on  to  the  New  York 
staff  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
where  it  is  integrated  with  other  re¬ 
lated  manuals,  checked  for  accuracy 
and  published. 

Studies  made  by  local  groups  during 
the  past  year  which  are  now  in  the 
process  of  publication  are:  Gross 
.Margin  Manual,  by  the  Pittsburgh  Re¬ 
tail  Controllers’  .Association,  and  In¬ 
ternal  Audit  Manual,  by  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Retail  (Controllers’  .Association.  In 


addition,  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Cities 
Controllers’  Group  is  working  on  two 
studies  which  should  be  completed 
some  time  this  year.  One  is  a  Depart¬ 
mental  Contribution  Manual  and  the 
other  is  a  study  of  Records  Retention 
Requirements  for  Department  and 
S|>ecialty  Stores.  The  Portland  Retail 
Controllers’  Group  is  also  now  organ¬ 
izing  a  study  of  Bonus  Plans  for  Ex¬ 
ecutives,  Merchandise  Managers  and 
Buyers.  It  is  contemplated  that  several 
other  groups  will  also  undertake  sim¬ 
ilar  study  projects  as  part  of  their 
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programs  for  1956-57. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  works  closely  with  the 
local  groups,  and  two  special  commit¬ 
tees  devote  much  of  their  time  to  pro¬ 
moting  a  healthy  and  vigorous  local 
group  program.  The  first  of  these,  the 
Controllers’  Congress  Achievement 
Trophy  Contest  Committee,  is  the  offi¬ 
cial  judge  in  an  annual  contest  among 
local  controllers’  groups.  According 
to  the  rules  of  the  contest,  points  are 
awarded  monthly  for  activities  on  the 
local  level  and  for  participation  in 
the  Controllers’  Congress  program. 
Eugene  T.  Ageno  of  Walker  Scott  Co., 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  is  this  year’s  Trophy 
Contest  Committee  chairman. 

The  Local  Groups  Committee  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  en¬ 
couraging  existing  groups  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  all  phases  of  the  local  groups 
program,  as  well  as  aiding  new  groups 
to  get  started.  The  Local  Groups 
Committee  chairman  is  George  W. 
Hall  of  Raphael  Weill  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Special  Members.  Much  important 
work  is  also  done  by  another  segment 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Special  Members.  The  Spe¬ 
cial  Members  number  more  than  100. 
They  are  management  consultants, 
industrial  engineers,  certified  public 
accountants,  representatives  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  insurance  companies,  etc. 
All  of  these  men  are  well  known  in 
retailing  and  related  fields  and  have 
had  extensive  experience  in  helping 
stores  solve  their  problems.  Many  of 
them  have  made  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  work  of  the  Congress. 
Some  have  acted  as  consultants  on  the 
preparation  of  various  manuals  and 
quite  a  few  are  now  serving  in  an 
advisory  capacity  on  the  division’s 
committees  and  sub-committees. 

Staff  Specialists.  The  New  York  office 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  coordinat¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  committees  and 
local  groups  and  of  translating  the  re¬ 
sults  of  this  work  into  direct  member 
service.  To  do  this,  the  division  em¬ 
ploys  staff  sf>ecialists  in  several  areas. 
Present  staff  members  are:  Sam  Flanel, 
general  manager,  who  is  in  charge  of 
overall  activities;  Sheldon  Stern,  assist- 


counsel  the 

NRDGA  and  Ck)n- 
trollers’  Congress 
tax 

R  Sheldon  Stern,  the 
assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress. 

ant  general  manager,  who  is  responsi- 
sible  for  much  of  the  administrative 
detail  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
Congress’  extensive  program  and  also 
works  closely  with  the  local  groups 
to  help  stimulate  and  service  their 
programs;  James  J.  Bliss,  legal  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  NRDGA,  who  also  serves 
as  Controllers’  Congress  Tax  Coun¬ 
sel  and  provides  members  with  up- 
to-date  information  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  taxes  (Mr.  Bliss  is  now 
in  the  process  of  completing  a  new 
Retailers’  Excise  Tax  Manual,  which 
is  scheduled  for  early  publication); 
Gene  C.  Justian,  statistician,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  sta¬ 
tistical  surveys  and  the  tabulation, 
analysis  and  presentation  of  all  statis¬ 
tical  reports;  Suzanne  A.  Boyce,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Retail  Control,  who 
acts  in  a  general  editorial  capacity  for 
the  division.  In  addition,  the  Congress 
is  now  looking  for  a  well-qualified 
man  to  take  over  the  position  of  man¬ 
ager  of  the  C.  C.  Statistical  and  Ac¬ 
counting  Service.  The  Statistical  and 
Accounting  Service  manager  is  usually 
responsible  for  much  direct  member 
service  in  the  form  of  counsel  on  store 
ojjerating  problems,  as  well  as  assisting 
in  the  preparation  of  various  manuals 
and  reports. 

The  staff  includes  four  secretaries: 
Regina  A.  Maloney,  secretary  to  the 
general  manager;  Libby  P.  Miller, 
Carol  Marx,  and  Judith  Marcus. 

The  Annual  Convention.  Most  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  work  is  carried 
on  by  mail  with  special  committee 


meetings  taking  place  whenever  ner 
essary.  However,  once  a  year  all  activi 
members  of  the  group  have  the  oppot 
tunity  to  meet  and  talk  with  cad 
other  at  the  division’s  annual  conv® 
tion,  which  is  usually  a  four  day  afeir 
featuring  panel  discussions  and  form 
presentations  by  some  of  the  nation', 
top  retailers. 

The  Convention  is  ordinarily  he'd 
during  the  last  week  of  May  or  tht 
first  week  of  June  and  takes  place  ir 
a  different  locality  each  year  with  tht 
local  group  in  that  particular  localm 
acting  as  host.  During  the  past  {« 
years  it  has  been  held,  successively, « 
New  York  City,  New  Orleans,  Li, 
Yosemite  National  Park,  Calif.,  Ports  | 
mouth,  N.  H.,  and  Louisville,  Kv  ‘ 
The  1957  meeting  is  scheduled  lot 
Dallas,  Tex.,  June  4  through  7,  and  ! 
three  different  local  groups  are  vying 
for  the  honor  of  hosting  the  19M 
meeting. 

It  is  at  these  annual  meetings  that  I 
the  Controllers’  Congress  officers  and  j 
directors  are  elected  for  the  ensuing  i 
year.  Directors-at-large  are  elected  In 
the  membership.  In  addition  one  rep 
resentative  to  the  board  is  elected  In 
each  local  group.  The  directors  then 
choose  their  own  officers  and  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

Down  through  the  years,  it  has  been 
these  men,  the  officers  and  directors,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  served  so  un¬ 
selfishly  on  various  committees,  who 
have  sfsearheaded  and  guided  the 
work  of  the  Controllers’  Congress.  It 
is  through  their  efforts  that  the  Coo 
trollers’  Congress  has  come  to  be  an 
unquestioned  source  of  information 
on  an  astonishingly  wide  variety  ol 
retail  problems.  They  have  helped  the 
Congress  create  many  of  the  systems 
on  which  it  is  now  uniquely  qualified 
to  advise  retailers.  They  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  establishing 
uniform  and  professional  standards  o( 
operation  and  have  shared  with  eadi 
other,  in  a  truly  professional  way,  the 
results  of  their  own  experience.  Thus, 
during  the  36  years  since  its  founding, 
the  Controllers’  Congress  has  been 
able  to  constantly  refine  and  expand 
the  body  of  retail  operating  knowledge 
and  to  serve  as  an  authoritative  clear 
ing  house  for  information  on  every 
phase  of  the  financial  and  control 
functions  of  retailing. 
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Pride  of  Profession 


Bif  F.  W.  Lacue,  Director,  and  formerly  Personnel  Director,  Harrod's 


In  this  article,  based  on  a  talk  he  gave  recently  to  the  British  Drapers  Chamber  of 
Trade,  Mr.  Lawe  discusses  a  situation  that  worries  American  retailers  too— the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  promising  employees,  keeping  them,  and  preparing  them  for  execu¬ 
tive  responsibilities.  The  British  stores  have  one  opproach  to  this  problem  that  is  espe¬ 
cially  interesting:  the  trade  has  set  up  a  formal  career  training  program  for  selected 
young  employees  from  each  store.  The  three-year  course  is  uniform  throughout  the 
country,  and  those  who  complete  it  and  pass  a  final  comprehensive  examination 
are  awarded  a  National  Certificate,  endorsed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
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The  reputation  and  success  of  our 
business  in  the  long  run  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  staffs  who  are  deal¬ 
ing  directly  with  our  customers  and, 
we  hope,  creating  gocxlwill.  My  own 
experience  has  been  in  a  big  store,  but 
1  believe  that  there  are  many  aspects 
of  staff  management  which  apply  to 
both  large  and  small  stores  and  which 
are  worth  examination  today. 

However,  the  snag  often  is  to  get 
any  kind  of  staff  at  all.  Even  if  we 
can  fill  up  our  staff  numbers  we  are 
often  disappointed  at  the  short  time 
they  stay  with  us.  Staff  turnover  is 
high,  probably  at  least  double  pre-war, 
which  means  that  the  average  level  of 
knowledge  and  skill  must  have  gone 
down.  We  must  obviously  give  much 
thought  to  the  problems  of  how  to 
get  and  keep  our  staff,  and  how  to  im¬ 
prove  their  skill. 

Ktcruiting  and  Training.  We  want  to 
attract  those  of  the  right  calibre  and  for 
them  we  are  in  a  competitive  fight 
with  other  occupations.  Here  we  can 
do  much  to  help  ourselves.  We  must 
never  tire  of  telling  people  about  our 
trade. 

We  have  to  make  two  things  clear 
to  the  public:  first,  that  distribution 
w  a  vital  function  in  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  because  it  is  just  as  creative  and 
productive  as  the  machines  that  make 
the  goods,  probably  more  so;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  that  retailing  is  a  responsible 


and  skillful  occupation  with  a  great 
appeal  for  those  who  like  people  and 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  am¬ 
bitious. 

It  will  still  not  be  easy,  in  a  p>eriod 
of  full  employment,  to  get  good  staff. 
We  must,  therefore,  concentrate  on 
making  the  very  best  use  of  those  we 
have.  Arid  that  means  developing 
their  capabilities  to  the  full.  They 
must  be  helped  along  by  careful  train¬ 
ing  within  the  firm,  and  they  should 
be  encouraged— and  day-time  release 
given  —  to  attend  the  educational 
courses  sponsored  by  our  own  trade. 

Trade-Sponsored  Training.  My  own 

particular  interest  is  in  the  National 
Retail  Distribution  Certificate,  a  three- 
year  course  aimed  at  the  best  10  or  20 
p>er  cent  of  our  staffs,  starting  at  age  16 
or  later.  The  National  Certificate  is 
endorsed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  gives  us  something  we  previously 
lacked— a  standard  by  which  the  em¬ 
ployer  can  judge  and  at  which  the 
employee  can  aim.  It  is  a  pretty  high 
standard,  as  all  National  Certificates 
are,  but  we  should  set  our  standards 
high.  Retailing  is  becoming  more 
complex,  demanding  better  trained 
minds,  and  the  National  Certificate  is 
designed  for  those  young  pieople  who 
see  in  it  a  gateway  to  future  promo¬ 
tion,  which  can  turn  an  ordinary  job 
into  an  exciting  opportunity. 

Another  course  by  which  I  set  great 


store  is  the  new  Retail  Trades  Junior 
Certificate,  which  is  a  two-year  course 
starting  at  age  15,  and  intended  for  all 
juniors  entering  those  branches  of  the 
retail  trade  which  have  not  already  got 
their  specialized  educational  schemes. 
This  certificate  also  provides  a  bridge 
to  the  National  Certificate  because 
holders  of  it  in  certain  circumstances 
can  be  excused  the  first  year  of  the 
National. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  Certificate  will  by  itself 
make  a  good  retailer.  Only  experience 
can  do  that.  But  the  National  Certifi¬ 
cate  Course  can  and  does  broaden  the 
minds  of  young  people  and  provide 
them  with  a  background  against  which 
the  facts  of  their  own  daily  experience 
—the  activities  of  their  own  firm  and 
their  own  individual  contribution  to 
it— are  seen  to  make  an  intelligible 
and  purposeful  pattern. 

And  from  observation  of  my  own 
and  that  of  many  of  my  friends  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  course 
does  in  fact  improve  the  performance 
and  prospects  of  the  young  people 
who  take  it.  And  further  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  reduces  the  turnover 
among  juniors.  People  tend  to  stay 
with  the  job  they  do  well  and  of  which 
they  appreciate  the  importance  and 
the  meaning.  Trial  and  error  meth¬ 
ods  can  achieve  the  former,  though  at 
an  inordinate  expenditure  of  time, 
energy  and  human  heart-break,  but  a 
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sense  of  “mattering,"  of  status  within  during  the  awkward  settling-in  period,  afraid  that  the  real  reasons  may  souni 

the  firm,  indeed  within  the  commu-  until  they  no  longer  feel  like  strangers.  {jetty  or  cause  trouble.  But  even  small 

nity  itself,  derives  only  from  that  troubles  and  irritations,  when  they  rt 

broadening  of  the  mind  which  train-  On-th*-job  Education.  When  it  comes  cur  every  day,  can  have  a  cumulativt 

ing  alone  can  give.  In  any  case,  the  to  the  actual  selling  process,  we  have  effect  out  of  all  pro{X)rtion.  Let  me 

qualities  of  steady  application,  grit  and  to  admit  there  may  be  a  few  who  are  S've  you  some  of  these  a|)parently 

capacity  which  carry  students  through  born  salesmen,  but  most  {jeople  have  trivial  exain|)les. 

this  difficult  course  are  surely  what  we  to  learn  the  art.  And  most  people  have  I  here  is  the  anxious  nagger”  of  j 
are  looking  for  when  jjromotions  are  to  learn  it  by  doing  it  or  by  “standing  de{jartment  head  w'ho  is  always  on  to 

considered.  next  to  Nelly,”  as  the  saying  goes.  us  about  figures  even  when  he  or  sht 

1  have  no  sympathy  for  those  who  Well,  such  “sink  or  swim”  metluxls  knows  we  are  doing  our  best;  there  is 

say,  “Why  should  I  encourage  my  staff  have  their  merits,  but  they  are  not  in  the  drawer  that  sticks  and  becomes  al¬ 
to  take  examinations?  They  will  only  niy  opinion  the  best  way.  We  do  not  most  a  {jersonal  enemy;  there  is  tht 

leave  and  go  to  a  better  job.”  Why  want  just  to  |)er|jetuate  our  old  habits  stock  shelf  that  means  an  awkward 

shouldn’t  they?  You  {irobably  did  it  and  methods;  we  need  to  analyze  the  stretch  up  or  bend  down  dozens  of 

yourself.  The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  selling  process  and  teach  it  carefully  times  a  day;  there  is  the  inconvenient- 

so  many  who  do  change  jobs  go  out  of  by  the  practical  method  of  demonstia-  ly  {rlaced  cash  register,  which  is  so 

our  trade  altogether.  tion  sales  and  role-playing,  until  we  com|>licated  anyway  that  we  are  rather 

have  develofjed  the  right  skills  in  frightened  of  it— worse  still,  when  we 

•  Store  Training  Programs.  Training  receiving  and  greeting  the  customer,  are  called  through  to  serve  in  the  next 
within  the  firm  is  even  more  vital  show'ing  the  merchandise,  meeting  ob-  dejjartment,  there  is  a  different  kind 

than  educational  courses  outside  the  jections  constructively,  offering  the  of  register  which  nobody  tells  us  how  j 

firm.  Staff  training  is  not  just  a  poul-  right  advice  and  closing  the  sale  at  the  to  work. 

tice  which  you  slap  on  to  your  busi-  right  moment,  without  unnecessary  ex-  In  the  inde{jendent  private  research 

ness.  It  is  an  attitude  of  mind  which  |>enditure  of  time.  And  we  need— and  I  mentioned,  each  of  these  {joints  was 

must  start  at  the  top  and  run  right  how  we  need— to  make  suggestions  or  found  to  have  caused  someone  to  leave 

through  the  firm,  and  detailed  train-  siqjplementary  selling  a  habit  of  mind.  his  job  but  in  no  case  had  that  reason 

ing  is  of  no  use  without  leadershi{j.  Such  training  is  best  done  out  of  been  given  to  the  employer.  Thb 

which  naturally  derives  from  to{j  man-  the  department  and  there  are  {jlenty  {joints  to  the  need  for  more  sensitivitv 

agement  and  department  heads.  of  aids  available— tape  recorders,  film  on  our  {jart  about  seeming  details  and 

The  right  atmosphere  is  vital  to  any  strips,  merchandise  booklets,  etc.  for  more  consultation  with  the  staff, 

training  program.  The  wise  chief  will  Always,  training  should  be  active,  Your  reputation  with  customers  and 
always,  in  the  army  phrase,  put  his  not  {jassive,  it  should  mean  doing  and  staff  as  a  firm  which  cares  about 

subordinates  in  the  picture.  He  will  {jarticipating  not  just  listening  to  service,  and  does  something  practial 

tell  them  what  is  going  to  be  done  and  talks.  "I'o  my  mind  the  role  of  the  about  it,  will  help  to  get  and  keep 

why,  and  he  will  ex{ject  them  to  put  staff  trainer,  where  one  exists,  is  to  staff.  And  the  longer  you  keep  the 

him  in  the  {jicture  by  giving  freely  organize  and  ins{jire  training  through-  staff,  the  more  efficient  they  will  be  | 

their  {joints  of  view.  He  will  listen  to  out  the  firm  from  top  to  bottom  so  and  the  better  their  productivity,  thus  j 

them  because  they  are  in  much  closer  that  everyone  becomes  “training-con-  the  lower  your  unit  costs, 

contact  with  the  customer  than  he  is  scious”  and  not  try  to  do  all  the  teach- 

and  the  customer  is  the  real  boss.  ing  personally.  And  training  is  not  Efficiency  Studies.  However,  economv 

We  all  know  that  im{jortant  as  only  for  young  peo{jle— though  in  the  in  the  use  of  staff  is  not  only  a  quev' 

money  incentives  are  in  life,  they  are  case  of  executives  and  the  older  people  tion  of  developing  their  skill  and  n 

not  {jaramount.  People  attach  tre-  it  is  best  done  in  the  form  of  discussion  {jerience  and  keeping  them  in  our 

mendous  im{Jortance  to  the  s{jirit  grou{Js.  They  learn  from  each  other  employ.  There  is  also  the  question  o( 

and  atmosphere  of  their  work.  They  by  argument  and  you  learn  from  them.  “deployment”  or  work  simplificatkxi 

want  to  be  proud  of  their  firms  and  The  objective  of  training  is  not  only  to  achieve  higher  productivity.  Two 

their  jobs;  they  want  to  be  told  why  more  skillful  and  quicker  selling  but  thirds  of  our  expjenses  are  in  wage 

their  jobs  are  imfjortant;  they  want  w'elding  all  the  parts  of  the  organiza-  Are  our  methods  of  working  the  mat 

their  own  contributions  to  be  acknowl-  tion  together  so  that  they  work  in  economical  that  could  be  devised  in 

edged— in  short,  they  want  to  feel  they  harmony  because  they  want  to  coop-  the  use  of  staff  time? 

“Ijelong!”  erate  with  each  other  to  maintain  and  We  must  ask  ourselves  whethti 

In  my  view,  even  the  original  rece{j-  im{jrove  the  firm’s  standard  of  service.  Methotl  Study,  found  to  be  so  success 

tion  of  an  applicant  is  of  great  im{jor-  It  is  a  way,  therefore,  of  keeping  ful  in  industry,  could  not  be  calle 

tance,  not  only  the  kindly  way  in  {jeople  hap{jy  in  their  jobs.  in  aid  to  help  solve  the  problems  o! 

which  it  is  done  but  also  the  actual  retail  productivity  too.  I  have  m 

surroundings,  which  should  be  com-  Working  Conditions.  Independent  pri-  doubt  that  it  can.  In  a  sense  our  pr(A 

fortable  and  up  to  date— though  they  vate  research  has  shown  that  staff  often  lems  are  tougher.  Industry  can  pb' 

are  not,  in  my  opinion,  quite  so  vital  give  reasons  for  leaving  which  they  its  flow  of  work,  but  we  are  dependent 

as  taking  a  real  interest  in  a  tjerson  think  “sound  good”  when  they  are  on  customer’s  habits  of  shopping  aa 
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,0  know  well  enough  that  customers 
will  not  spiead  themselves  evenly  over 
the  day  or  the  week. 

Soiue  stmlies  have  been  undertaken 

the  flow  of  customers  during  the 
(lay  compared  with  the  actual  number 
ol  staff  present  in  the  department  to 
rfrve  them.  What  has  emerged  is  that 
the  ratio  ot  staff  to  customers  varies 
during  the  different  hours  of  the  day, 
largely  because  the  deployment  of  the 
,taff  has  not  changetl  much  since  pre¬ 
war  but  customers’  habits  have. 

This  analysis  has  a  bearing  on  how 
YOU  arrange  meal-times  and  reliefs  and 
at  what  times  you  should  supplement 
vour  staff  with  part-timers  to  get  as 
much  trade  as  possible  from  the  cus¬ 
tomers  present  in  the  store. 

Actual  Tests.  Let  us  look  at  a  more 
detailed  example  of  Method  Study 
undertaken  by  the  staff  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Re- 


was  rcxmi  for  much  improvement. 
Salesmen  walked  as  much  as  three 
miles  a  day  between  stuck  fittings,  for¬ 
ward  stcKk  rooms,  reserve  stock  rooms, 
and  offices  where  they  had  to  get  vari¬ 
ous  authorities  for  sanction,  dispatch, 
special  orders  and  the  like.  Only  2-1 
fjer  cent  of  their  working  day  was 
s[ient  in  actually  serving  customers, 
and  their  availability  for  serving  was 
only  34  per  cent.  With  re-planning, 
this  condition,  and  others  were  cor¬ 
rected.  Subsequent  results  have  con¬ 
firmed  that  this  study  is  already  paying 
a  considerable  dividend  in  reduced 
costs  per  unit  of  sales. 

I  feel  convinced  that  many  of  the 
problems  of  selling  can  be  tackled  in 
this  way,  problems  such  as  the  posi¬ 
tioning  and  layout  of  departments 
and  counters,  and  arrangement  of 
stock  and  fittings  for  easy  selling:  cus¬ 
tomer  research  to  determine  the  Ixest 
lines  of  publicity  and  stock  control 


and  alteration  workrooms,  packing 
rooms  and  dispatch  and  maintenance. 
There  are  cases  on  record  of  quite 
astonishing  savings  through  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Method  Study  to  these  de¬ 
partments.  For  instance,  in  one  case 
dispatch  clerks  were  reduced  from  30 
to  21.  In  another,  the  workroom  out¬ 
put  was  increased  by  30  per  cent.  In 
still  another,  the  provision  warehouse- 
staff  was  reduced'from  16  to  nine  with 
increased  output.  In  all  cases  staff 
who  became  surplus  were  easily  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  other  departments. 

Morale.  A  by-product  of  Method 
Study  which  is,  in  some  ways,  even 
more  valuable  than  the  direct  results 
is  the  effect  of  the  process  on  the  staff 
themselves.  The  improvement  in  mo¬ 
rale  which  results,  not  merely  from 
improved  working  conditions  brought 
about  by  an  investigation,  but  also 
from  the  mere  undertaking  of  the  in- 


>farch  in  the  hardware  department  of 
.1  London  store.  The  idea  was  to  test 
ihe  usefulness  in  retailing  of  the  meth¬ 
yls  used  in  industry.  After  some  weeks 
'll  careful  study  it  became  clear  that 


and  presentation;  direction  of  flow  of 
customers  in  the  store  in  relation  to 
selling  displays. 

The  benefits  of  Method  Study  apply 
equally  to  the  sales-supporting  depart- 


vestigation  itself,  can  be  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  in  raising  efficiency.  A  Meth- 
txl  Study  program  properly  presented 
to  the  staff  is  welcomed  as  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  of  management’s  interest  in  the 


lYcn  in  this  well-organized  store,  there  ments:  the  office,  warehouses,  repair  staff  as  individuals.  The  results  of 


GflRCV  ADAPT-A-STRUT  system  for  building 

tefe  '  merchandise  displays  _  _ . 


MEN’S  WEAR... WOMEN’S  WEAR... 
WHEEL  EVERYWHERE 


. . .  tt’s  ADAPT-A-STRUT  throughout 
at  Woodward’s,  Edmonton,  Aha.,  Canada 

All  the  shelving  and  hang-rails  seen  in  these  pic¬ 
tures,  all  the  background  panels,  the  cornices  and 
even  the  departmental  dividing  walls  are  hung 
from  fitJly  concealed  ADAPT-A-STRUT  uprights. 
Shelves  can  replace  hang-rails,  partitions  can  be 
moved  and  backgrounds  changed  ...  all  in  a 
matter  of  minutes!  Find  out  what  ADAPT-A- 
STRUT  can  do  for  you!  Send  for  Catalog  S3- A. 

I  *UiiavHtorii»d  .m  oI  our  imtnUon  will  no!  b.  pwrmiHwd. 


Quality  by  Design 


WAIDEI  CITY  PIATINS  t  MFC.  CO.,  1726  N.  IMmi  Avt.,  Cbkift  tt,  II. 
in  canodo;  Gorcy  Co.  of  Canoda,  Ltd.,  1244  Dufforin  St.,  Toronto  4 
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Method  Study  can  stimulate  pride  in 
a  job  well  done— a  powerful  incentive 
to  do  even  better:  but  its  chief  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  it  fosters  that  feeling  of 
“belonging,”  of  “mattering,”  which  is 
a  basic  requirement  for  human  happi¬ 
ness. 

Method  Study  is  not  only  a  tech¬ 
nique.  It  is  a  point  of  view  and  a 
philosophy  of  management  and  one 
which  should  be  shared  by  every  man¬ 
ager  or  owner— to  base  judgment  and 
decisions  on  facts  and  use  measure¬ 
ment  as  the  soundest  test  we  have. 
This  is  the  surest  way  to  our  objective 
of  more  sales  per  unit  of  cost.  In  fact 
the  technique  itself  is  based  on  the 
willingness  of  management  to  be  self- 
critical  and  open-minded.  Even  with¬ 
out  formal  Method  Study,  much  can 
be  done  by  making  a  habit  of  asking 
ourselves  the  questions  “why,”  “how,” 
and  “what”  all  the  time.  We  all  had 
this  habit  strongly  when  we  were  six 
years  old— when  the  world  was  new 
and  exciting  and  we  were  thirsting  for 
knowledge.  The  way  to  keep  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  ourselves  young  is  to  revive 
the  habit  of  asking  questions  all  the 
time,  and  listening  hard  to  the  answers. 


People 

(Continued  from  page  47) 

dent  for  corporate  control  at  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  Mr.  Bruder  was  succeeded 
in  the  Macy  post  by  Abf.  Hackman, 
who  had  been  senior  vice  president 
and  controller  of  Macy’s  New  York; 
and  Jack  Hanson  left  his  position  as 
treasurer  of  LaSalle  &  Koch  to  replace 
Mr.  Hackman  in  New  York.  .\t  La 
Salle  &  Koch,  the  post  of  treasurer  and 
controller  was  filled  by  Joel  Esquith, 
coming  from  Davison-Paxon  Co., 
where  he  was  assistant  controller. 

William  E.  Heaton  was  named 
general  merchandise  manager  of  City 
Stores  Co.  He  comes  from  Burdine’s 
where  he  was  divisional  merchandise 
manager  of  reqidy-to-wear. 

Charles  Zadok  will  assume  the  new 
post  of  corporate  vice  president  in 
charge  of  expansion  at  Gimbel  Bros., 
Inc.,  next  January.  Mr.  Zadok  has 
been  executive  head  of  Gimbel’s  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  has  been  with  the  Gimbel 
organization  since  1929.  His  successor 
as  head  of  the  Milwaukee  store  will  be 
M/U  RIce  W.  Berger,  who  has  been 
general  merchandise  manager  there. 


Bernard  Weiss,  controllei  of  Gin. 
bels  Philadelphia,  was  named  assistant 
secretary  of  Gimbel  Bros,  as  well. 

A.  I.OTHROP  Ldttrell,  cxecumt 
vice  president  of  Woodoward  &  Lot]), 
rop,  Inc.,  resigned  and  was  sucreedti 
last  montli  by  Robert  E.  L.  Johnsov 
Mr.  Johnson  had  been  vice  presider,: 
in  charge  of  merchandising,  ailvenii 
ing  and  public  relations. 

.Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  createii 
the  new  post  of  financial  vice  president 
and  named  Charles  J.  Ki  shell,  Ji., 
to  fill  it.  Mr.  Kushell  has  been  finan 
cial  vice  president  of  Revlon,  Inc.  The 
position  carries  responsibility  for  both 
the  treasurer’s  and  controller’s  depart 
ments. 

.\nthony  D.  Eastman  fills  thevacan 
cy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Drim 
MONO  C.  Bell  as  vice  president  in 
charge  of  personnel  at  Montgomen 
Ward  8c  Co. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Federateti 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  has  two  nen 
members,  George  E.  Whitten,  presi 
dent  of  Burdine’s,  Florida,  and  Max 
Le:vine,  president  of  Foley’s,  Houston 
Mr.  Whitten  was  also  elected  a  vice 
president  of  Federated. 


Attractive  Packages  Increase  Sales! 


RUN-A-ROUN'  Cotton  Brhfs 
SP44405— Elastic  Leg;  SP4406—Band  Leg. 
Sizes  5,  6,  7,  8.  Colors:  WhHm,  Pink,  Blum 
Maizm.  Packmd  4  garments  to  a  gift  box, 
assortmd  colors.  .  .  $3.75  per  dozen 


DOVE  SKIN  Rayon  Briefs 

and 

RUN-A-ROUN'  Cotton  Briefs 

In  special  Back-to-School  Packaging 

Each  Garment  —  Cellophane 
Wrapped  and  carrying  a  Back- 
to-School  Band  (Removable) 

Solid  Sizes,  Solid  Colors 
to  the  Dozen  Pack. 

Send  all  orders  to: 

LUXURAY 

Empire  State  Bldg.  —  Room  4009 
350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1 ,  N.  Y. 


DOVE  SKIN  Rayon  Briefs 
SP9305-Elastic  Leg;  SP9306-Band  Its 
Sizes  5,  6,  7,  8.  Colors:  White,  Pink,  Slv* 
Packed  3  garments  to  a  gift  box,  ossort* 
colors . $4.25  per  dom 


Terms  on  all  goods:  2/10  EOM  —  F.O.B.  Ft.  Plain,  N.  Y. 
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Allied  Stores  Corp.  appointed  secre- 
taiy-treasui  or  Arthur  C.  Hallan  to 
succeed  Siuney  Galvin  as  president  of 
Bergen  Mall  shopping  center,  Param- 
ui,N.  J-  Mr.  Galvin  has  been  on  leave 
of  absence  from  a  real  estate  firm  to 
which  he  is  now  returning. 

Lit  Bros,  has  a  new  advertising  and 
publicity  director,  Irving  H.  Wilsker, 
who  previously  was  associated  with 
Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago  and  before 
that  with  Gimbels,  Philadelphia. 

Walter  N.  Rothschild,  Jr.,  is  now 
the  merchandising  vice  president  of 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  in  charge 
of  apparel  and  other  departments,  a 
post  which  had  been  vacont  since  last 
December.  Mr.  Rothschild  was  previ¬ 
ously  operating  vice  president  in 
charge  of  branch  store  operations. 

L1NC0L.N  W.  Gunther  was  elected 
president  of  Jonasson’s,  Inc.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  succeeding  the  late  James  W. 
Storey.  Mr.  Gunther  has  been  vice 
president  and  general  merchandise 
manager  of  the  company  since  1954. 

Edward  M.  Stanton  left  Women’s 
Wear  Daily,  where  he  was  assistant 
city  editor,  to  become  vice  president  of 
the  newly  organized  public  relations 
firm  of  Alan  W.  Bell  Company.  One 
of  the  firm’s  specialties  will  be  public 
relations  for  retailers,  and  its  first 
accounts  include  several  projects  for 
Allied  Stores. 

L.  F.  Koranda  was  appointed  divis¬ 
ional  merchandise  manager  of  major 
appliances,  a  newly  created  post  at 
A.  M.  C.  He  had  been  sales  manager 
of  the  Ainicee  Wholesale  Corporation. 
In  another  recent  change  at  A.  M.  C., 
Norman  Feinberg  became  divisional 
market  supervisor  of  ready-to-wear, 
succeeding  Miss  Dorothy  Tunley,  who 
resigned. 

Avery  Carp,  who  sold  his  store, 
Carp’s  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Granite  City, 
Mo.,  to  his  cousin  Bernard  Carp,  in 
August,  plans  to  enter  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  field  after  some  months  of  con¬ 
valescence  from  a  recent  illness.  The 
store,  which  he  and  his  father  founded 
36  years  ago,  is  now  the  16th  and 
largest  unit  of  Carp’s,  Inc.,  middle- 
western  chain. 

John  Pearl  was  appointed  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Pfeifer’s  of 
Arkansas.  He  had  been  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Namm-Loeser’s  since 
1954. 


SERVICES,  PROMOTIONS"” ' 


Bonus  Plans  for  Branch  Heads.  The 

Merchandising  Division  has  published 
a  study  of  “Bonus  Payment  Plans  for 
Branch  Store  Managers  and  Branch 
Department  Managers.’’  It  gives  de¬ 
tailed  descriptions  of  19  fixed-bonus 
plans  and  14  discretionary  bonus  plans. 

Some  of  the  reporting  stores  are 
chain  organizations.  Egil  E.  Krogh, 
chairman  of  the  Division,  comments: 

“The  chains’  contribution  is  signifi¬ 
cant  because,  whether  we  approve  or 


not,  a  multiple  branch  department 
store  operation  requires  chain  store 
organization.  With  a  difference,  to  be 
sure;  yet,  basically,  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  set  ourselves  up  like  chains 
and  deal  with  our  problems  as  the 
chains  do  with  theirs.’’  (Price:  to 
NRDGA  members,  $2;  to  non-mem¬ 
bers,  $4.) 

Men's  Furnishings  Basics.  A  revised 
Basic  Stock  List  for  Men’s  Furnishings 


ITeor  Aftor  Year 
WILL  &  BAUMER  CANDLES 
yield  big  profits  for 

LEADING  MERCHANDISERS! 


VasMr 

CandU* 


TwistoUtM 


Tap*rlit* 

Mimotwras 


I 

I 


I 


I 


1 
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If  You  Have  a  Branch 
Or  are  Planning  One 
You'll  Want  NRDGA's 
Just  Completed  Survey 


BONUS  PLANS  FOR 
BRANCH  STORE 
MANAGERS  AND 
DEPARTMENT 
MANAGERS 


First  of  its  kind!  Distils 
the  Experience  Both 
of  Independent  Stores 
and  Chain  Stores 


Says  EGIL  E.  KROGH,  Chairman  of  the 
Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA:  "Note¬ 
worthy  contribution  to  our  craft  .  .  .  Since 
bonus  arrangements  have  proven  very 
successful  for  main  store  executives,  we 
should  also  strive  for  similar  incentives  for 
our  branch  store  executives  .  .  .  How  this 
should  be  done— and  on  what  basis— is 
the  crucial  question." 


Price:  To  Members,  $2 
Non>Members,  $4 


Merchandising  Division 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  immediately 
copies  of  BONUS  PLANS  FOR  BRANCH 
STORE  MANAGERS. 


Check  enclosed 
Bill  us 


Store  or  Firm 


Address 


City,  State 


Mok*  all  ehackt  payable  to  NATIONAL  RETAIL 
DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION.  In  New  York  City, 
add  3%  city  sales  tax. 


has  been  published  by  ihe  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division.  It  lists  all  the  items 
that  should  be  staple  in  unlay’s  mar¬ 
ket,  and  indicates  best  selling  retail 
prices  in  every  classification.  (Avail¬ 
able  to  NRDGA  members  at  .SI  a 
(opy.) 


To  Sell  Color  TV.  RGA  Victor  ilistrib- 
ntors  are  offering  stores  a  18-page  book 
on  the  promotion,  display  and  selling 
tech  nit  I  lies  that  have  been  proved  snc- 
tesslnl  in  selling  color  sets.  .  .  .  .Svi- 
\ANiA  Ei.kctric  Prodi'cts,  Inc.  has  a 
Kl-niiiinte  film  strip  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  which  is  being  shown  at  distrib¬ 
utor  and  dealer  meetings. 


Customer  Relations  Aid.  .Ml  NRD(>.\ 
stores  last  month  receivetl  a  member¬ 
ship  insignia  suitable  for  public  dis¬ 
play.  I'he  insignia  is  a  t  ircnlar  tlecal. 
six  indies  across,  which  tan  be  nseil 
on  store  windows  and  doors.  It  shtiws 
the  NRDGA  seal  toppeil  with  the 
words  “Symbol  of  Integrity”  and  the 
legend,  "Member,  National  Retail  Drv 
Goods  .Association.”  Several  hniulred 
orders  for  additional  decals  have  been 
receiveLl,  indicating  that  stores  ha\e 
been  (|nick  to  realize  the  value  of  pub¬ 
licizing  their  NRDGA  membership. 


Future  of  Fabrics.  If  present  trends  in 
fabric  production  continue,  synthetics 
will  exceed  .50  per  cent  of  the  total 
spent  by  mills  for  all  fibers  by  l%0, 
acconling  to  projections  offered  liy 
Willard  C:.  Wheeler,  vice  president 
and  economic  consultant  of  the  ad 
agency,  .\nderson  &  Cairns.  .\t  the 
same  time,  a  continuation  of  the  price 
reductions  of  the  newer  man-made 
fibers  (such  as  Dynel,  .\crilan,  Dacron, 
Orion,  nylon,  etc.)  would  force  down¬ 
ward  the  average  price  of  all  fibers  and 
narrow  the  range  between  the  highest 
and  the  lowest.  I'he  figures  come  from 
a  study  that  traces  the  history  of  all 
fibers  for  the  past  36  years. 

Percentages  of  the  total  dollars  now 
spent  by  mills  for  the  various  fibers  are: 

Cotton  36  per  cent;  wool  14.8  per 
cent:  acetate  and  rayon  21.9  per  cent; 
other  man-made  fibers  27.3  per  cent. 

But  it’s  the  opinion  of  the  Wool 
Bureau  that  “nothing  measures  up  to 
w'ool”  and  that  “trends”  aren’t  some¬ 
thing  you  take  lying  down.  Consumer 


advertising  for  wool  is  reaching  in 
biggest  volume  in  history  this  b|| 
The  Wool  Bureau’s  program  is  in6tt 
phases:  a  mass-education  campa^ 
a  teen-ager  campaign;  a  series  on  men’( 
and  boys’  clothing:  a  high  fashioi? 
campaign;  and  a  wool  blanket  am 
paign.  Sixteen  magazines  are  lieim, 
used.  Each  advertisement  is  coordi 
nated  with  supj)orting  retail  protnch 
tions  arranged  by  the  Bureau  andbv 
the  manufacturers  whose  meichandiy 
is  featured.  .Sales  training  inateriaf 
display  material,  ad  copy  and  layom 
suggestions  are  all  available.  (Tbe 
WcK)i.  Bi’RF.au,  Inc.,  16  West  leth 
Street,  New  York  26.) 

I'he  competition  wool  must  m«! 
from  the  man-made  fibers  takes  more 
formidable  shape  as  the  fiber  prodm 
ers  create  and  publicize  specific  stand 
artls  for  blends.  DuPont,  for  instance 
worked  with  Haspel  Brothers,  Inc.,  m 
develop  men’s  lightweight  suits  thai 
they  claim  can  be  machine-dried  and 
rec|uire  no  pressing.  These  are  in  the 
Hasfjel  Spring  ’57  line.  The  suits  tlui 
were  washed  and  machine-dried  in  a 
demonstration  last  month  were  made 
of  fabrics  containing  65  |jer  cent  Da 
cron  “intimately  blended”  with  25  pci 
cent  rayon  and  10  per  cent  mohair.  Dii 
Pont  reports  that  fabrics  containing  a 
prescribed  high  count  (70  to  75  pei 
cent)  of  Orion  will  give  this  [rerform 


Tumble  dryers  are  required  which 
have  a  20-minute  low  tem|}eratuit 
cycle  of  160  to  170  degrees  F.  and  a 
five  to  10  minute  cool  tumbling  qcle 
DuPont’s  activities  have  extended  to 
coo]jeration  with  home  laundry  equip 
ment  manufacturers  in  developing  ma 
chines  with  these  specifications,  and 
most  1956  major  brand  tumble  dryet' 
are  said  to  have  them. 

In  the  boys’  wear  showings  thu 
month,  the  DuPont  marketing  |x;oplt 
say  that  22  manufacturers  will  includt 
tailored  wash  and  wear  garments  fo 
summer,  as  against  eight  last  yeai 
According  to  DuPont  tests,  the  bes 
assurance  of  “true  wash  and  wear  pei 
formance”  comes  from  blends  of  h 
per  cent  or  more  Dacron  with  cotton 
55  jrer  cent  Dacron  with  rayon,  ant 
50  or  more  prer  cent  Dacron  blendo: 
with  Orion. 


Men's  Sportswear  Showing.  Mo" 


stores!  Oct 
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Buyers'  HQ  in  London.  Buyers  visiting  Ixnidon  will  find  a  complete  exposition 
of  the  best  merchandise  in  current  production  at  the  Design  Center  in  the  Hay- 
market.  rhis  permanent,  continuously  changing  exhibit  is  a  project  of  Britain’s 
Council  of  Industrial  Design.  A  staff  is  on  hand  to  put  buyers  in  touch  with 
merchandise  sources. 


than  150  nianufatturers  of  men’s 
sportswear  will  show  their  spring  and 
summer  lines  at  the  New  York  Trade 
Show  Building  from  October  21st 
through  24th.  The  fashion  show  and 
dinner  of  the  National  Association 
OF  Men’s  Sportswear  Buyers  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  October  24th,  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

Jamestown  Festival.  The  first  basis 
for  merchandising  tie-ins  with  next 
spring's  Jamestown  Festival  appeared 
last  month  in  the  form  of  a  brochure 
from  the  Color  As,scx:iation  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  which  lists  six 
jamestown  Festival  Colors  for  promo¬ 
tion.  The  Festival,  beginning  April 
1st  and  lasting  through  November 
next  year,  will  celebrate  the  350th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  the  James¬ 
town  colony.  Extensive  preparations 
for  six  months  of  pageantry  and  ex¬ 
hibitions  are  being  made  now.  I.and- 
marks  of  Jamestown  are  being  recon¬ 
structed:  nearby  Williamsburg  and 
Yorktown  are  joining  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion;  and  new  Federal  and  state  high¬ 
ways  in  the  area  will  lie  completed  in 
time  to  accommodate  the  influx  of 
tourists  to  Jamestown  Island. 

The  Jamestown  Festival  Colors  for 
merchandise  promotion  are  called 
River  Aqua;  Jamestown  Clay  (a  coral- 
tinted  rust);  Indian  Corn;  Glass  Green; 
Golden  Tobacco,  and  Virginia  Sky. 


Notes  on  Home  Goods.  In  the  battle 
of  style  against  saturation  in  the  major 
appliance  market,  the  newest  West- 
inghouse  weapon  is  the  squared-off 
refrigerator,  more  .compact  than  the 
rounded -corner  type  and  harmonizing 
sleekly  with  modern  kitchen  cabinets. 
....  Magnavox  Company  reported  at 
the  end  of  September  that  its  orders 
received  for  high-fidelity  phonographs 
since  July  1st  were  more  than  double 
those  in  the  same  period  last  year.  .  .  . 
RCA  Whirlpwx)!  announced  a  new 
food-freezer  merchandising  program 
called  the  Better  Food  Budget  Plan. 
Franchi.sed  dealers  sign  a  12-point  code 
of  fair  practices. 

Light  and  Air  Diffuser  in  One.  I'he 
Multi-Vent  Troffer  is  a  fluorescent 
light  fixture  which  has  a  built-in,  con¬ 
cealed  air  diffuser.  It  was  introduced 
this  month  by  Pyle  National  Co.. 
air-distribution  manufacturer,  Chica¬ 
go  51,  and  Benjamin  Electric  Co., 
lighting  equipment  manufacturer  of 
Des  Plaines,  Ill.  According  to  the 
manufacturers,  the  dual-purpose  unit 
will  eliminate  the  need  for  separate 
air  diffusers  in  air  conditioning  in; 
stallations,  and  considerably  reduce 
the  costs. 

For  Display  Buyers.  Stensgaard’s 
Christmas  decorations  catalogue  came 
out  last  month.  Copies  may  be  had  by 
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writing  to  W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  346  West  Justine  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  .  .  .  “Spritely  Kids,”  a  new  line 
of  70  all-plastic  child  mannequins,  is 
shown  in  a  24-page  catalogue  (330-A) 
available  from  the  L.  A.  Darling- Com¬ 
pany,  Bronson,  Mich.  .  .  .  Spring  and 
Easter  display  lines  will  be  shown  at 
the  NADI  Market  Week,  December 
15th  through  19th,  at  the  New  York 
Trade  Show  Building.  Over  3,000 
display  buyers  were  checked  in  at  the 
June  market  week. 

Third  of  tho  Nation.  As  a  sidelight  on 
the  ever-growing  importance  of  the 
child  market,  here  are  some  statistics 
from  Parents’  Magazine,  which  cele¬ 
brates  its  30th  anniversary  this  month: 
The  birth  rate  in  1955  was  72  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1935,  and  today  one 
out  of  every  three  people  in  the  U.  S. 
is  a  child  under  18.  And,  growing  with 
its  market,  Parents’  now  has  a  staff  of 
800  people:  a  circulation  of  1.7  million 
and  in  this  month’s  anniversary  issue 
over  40,000  lines  of  advertising. 

Cinderella  Revived.  Walt  Disney’s 
cartoon  musical,  Cinderella,  will  be 
re-released  in  February  and  will  be  a 
major  merchandising  theme  for  the 
Disney  Character  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision  throughout  the  coming  year.  It 
will  be  exploited  through  the  two 
Disney  television  shows,  and  new  tie-in 
merchandise  is  being  put  into  produc¬ 
tion  by  Disney  licensed  manufacturers 
of  toys,  clothes,  books,  etc. 

For  Pint-Size  Customers.  Among  the 
innovations  in  customer  service  at 
the  new  Macy’s  at  Roosevelt  Field 
are  child-sized  drinking  fountains,  31 
inches  high.  Solves  the  problem  of  the 
package-laden  mother  who  can’t  lift 
Junior  for  a  drink.  Sun-Roc  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Glen  Riddle,  Pa.,  is  the  maker. 

Special  Event  Feature.  Retailers  who 
have  seen  and  admired  the  spectacular 
Dancing  Waters  exhibition  at  state 
fairs,  theatres  and  resorts  will  be  in- 

Save  Time  and  Costly  Mistakes — Select 

B.  L.  Taylor  and  Associates 

958  Narcissus,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla. 

25  SUCCESSFUL  YEARS 
Designing,  Planning,  Merchandising 
Retail  Stores 

Write  Today  for  Consultation 


terested  to  know  that  it’s  now  beii^ 
offered  to  department  stores.  .Marshal 
Field  had  it  for  two  weeks  in  Septce^ 
ber.  In  this  exhibition,  fountains  q( 
water  under  multi-colored  lights  per 
form  intricate  ballets,  controlled  byi 
technician  at  an  electrically  n{)erai|| 
console.  (Address:  Dancing  Wateh 
Inc.,  250  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19.) 

K«y-R«c  Trial  Plan.  Retailers  who 
want  to  try  out  the  Key-Rec  standarf; 
ized  receiving  form  system  may  obtaii 
a  trial  kit  for  $1.00  by  writing  to  Mot 
Key-Rec  Systems,  Inc.,  2224  Bentnt 
Avenue,  Dayton  6,  Ohio.  The  kit  cos- 
tains  a  supply  of  forms  sufficient  to 
process  25  incoming  shipments,  aloR| 
with  complete  instructions  about  the 
Key-Rec  system,  which  is  designed  to 
streamline  paperwork,  cut  costs  and 
speed  the  movement  of  merchandise 
to  the  sales  floor. 

Free  Store  Listing.  Retailers  of  Irak 
imported  goods  are  offered  free  lisda| 
in  the  directory  of  retail  sources  pub 
lished  for  consumer  distribution  bf 
the  Irish  Export  Promotion  Boam^ 
33  East  50th  Street,  New  York  21 
The  directory  is  given  to  visitors  to  the 
new  Irish  Products  Display  Centre  in 
New  York  and  to  those  who  attend 
conventions  and  functions  of  Iridi 
societies  throughout  the  country. 

For  Appliance  Promotions.  In  the 

“Live  Better  Electrically”  campaign 
the  latest  step  is  a  kit  for  electriedi 
contractors,  promoting  the  theme 
“Live  Better  Electrically  with  Full 
Housepower.”  The  importance  of ! 
adequate  wiring  is  a  subject  whithi 
rates  promotional  attention  from  de 
partment  stores,  considering  the  num¬ 
ber  of  homes  where  wiring  limitation 
prevent  the  purchase  of  new  appft 
ances.  This  kit  is  full  of  ideas  for  per 
suading  customers  to  increase  thei 
house  power,  and  can  be  had  for  99 
cents  by  writing  to  Live  Better  Eu* 
TRicALLY,  Box  505,  Great  Neck,  Loi^ 
Island,  N.  Y. 
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Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5th  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL. 

Kara  ar*  ia«l  a  f«w  oF  Iha  many  ad- 

vantagM  UNITROL  wiN  bring. 

I.  Prodwction  Unit  Standordt,  t#  a«- 
cwroMly  moatwra  workroom  pro- 
doction,  for  ibo  workor*  tingiy 
and  a«  a  groop. 

2.  Predoction  Unit  AodHing,  m 
higbdoM  aroo*  can  bo  pin- 
pointod  and  caotoc  aliminntod. 

3.  Incontivo  Systomc,  to  ctimo- 
loto  prodoction  and  rodoco 
lost  motion  and  wosto. 

4.  StobHisation  of  oltorotion 
cborgos,  so  flttors  con  bo  pot 
on  a  Arm  "ono-prico"  bonds. 
f  ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN- 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


15%  Gain  Forecast 
in  Christmas  Volume 

Oakland,  California  —  Many  large  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  are  rais¬ 
ing  their  estimates  of  1956  Christmas 
gift  sales  by  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  released  by  Harvey 
Hanson  of  this  city,  gift  counselor  to 
the  retail  trade. 

Plan  Captoros  Solos  Otborwiso  Lost  .  .  . 

The  optimistic  merchants  are  revising 
a  weak  link  in  the  merchandising  chain, 
Hanson  said,  by  making  sweeping 
changes  in  their  gift  order  routines.  To 
recapture  potential  sales  lost  when  cus¬ 
tomers  will  not  select  gift  merchandise 
but  also  reject  conventional  merchan¬ 
dise  orders,  the  stores  reporting  have 
installed  the  tested  Remembrance  Plan. 
This  unique  program,  when  aggressive¬ 
ly  presented,  has  won  virtually  univer¬ 
sal  acceptance  from  customers.  Its  key 
point  of  difference  is  distinctive  “pier- 
.sonalization,”  ending  the  usual  buyer 
resistance. 

Availobio  For  '56  Sooson 

The  plan  has  been  proved  over  a  five 
year  period  by  stores  in  virtually  all 
States,  Hanson  said.  He  offered  to  send 
an  outline  of  the  program  to  any  inter¬ 
ested  retail  executive.  The  outline  is 
contained  in  a  booklet  entitled  “R.G.C. 
Guide  to  Profits.”  It  will  be  mailed 
without  charge  or  obligation.  Write  to 
Harvey  Hanson,  1721  Brush  Street, 
Oakland  12,  California. 
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